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PREFACE 


THE purpose and aim of these lectures are stated in 
the Syllabus to be “not polemical but positive; to state 
truth rather than directly to meet error.” When the 
writer was honoured by an invitation from the City 
Company + which for close upon 300 years has been 
Trustee for the ‘William Jones,” or, as it is com- 
monly known, the ‘‘Golden” Lectureship, to deliver 
the Course for 1910-11, he felt that it would be an 
opportunity for restating in a more or less popular 
form some of those great cardinal truths of Divine 
Revelation and human experience which are of funda- 
mental importance to every man—truths which really 
matter; but which, it cannot be denied, are apt to be 
lost sight of in the wealth of knowledge and of pro- 
gressive revelation of truth which is given to our age; 
as well as in the unsettlement which results, only too 
naturally, in the process of assimilation of new aspects 
of truth, with those already established. That such 
an unsettlement exists is beyond dispute. That it is 
being met, in part, by an effort to restate fundamental 
truths in a positive, and more or less popular, form is 
also the case. But the questions of absorbing interest 
which are occupying the attention of scholars to-day— 
questions relating chiefly to the Person and Teaching 
of our Blessed Lord—must not be allowed to distract 
our thought from “the permanent elements of the 
Christian Faith.” While those questions—critical, 


1 The Worshipful Company of Haberdashers became 
Trustees for the Lectureship when it was founded in 1615. 
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psychological, eschatological—are still under discussion, 
the needs of the human soul and of human life are the 
same as ever. And though the outcome of the present 
inquiry, we may well believe, will be, as it has been in 
the past, the firmer establishment of the great truths 
of Christianity; it can hardly be the case that in the 
matter of experimental religion, and of the relation of 
the soul to God, the truths which from the earliest 
days of the Christian Church till the present moment 
have brought, whenever and wherever they have been 
proclaimed, peace of conscience and a good hope 
through grace with true godliness of living, to count- 
less souls,-can be put into the background as dogmas 
from which an enlightened age has freed itself. 

These lectures only claim to have been a humble 
attempt to reassert certain great truths in a way that 
should lead busy men, who were willing to spend a 
short half-hour of their busy days, once a week, in a 
City church,! to realise something of their meaning and 
their importance. The time allowed for their delivery ? 
was all too short for anything like sufficient treatment. 
Notes have therefore been added to each lecture where 
fuller statement seemed to require it; the lecture itself 
being given as it was deliveted. The second course, 
delivered in Lent, is from the nature of the subject of 
a rather different character to that of the first course. 
It deals with topics of a practical rather than a 
doctrinal nature; the effect in the life, of a believing 
reception of the truths which are fundamental in the 
Christian Faith. The notes in this part are therefore | 
very brief. The lecturer is only too conscious that a 
great subject has been treated in a very imperfect way. 
But he trusts that the discussion of it may be helpful 
to some in the form in which it is now offered; as he 
has reason gratefully to acknowledge that the lectures 
were to some who heard them delivered. 


1 St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. 
* The whole service lasts only half-an-hour. 
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SYLLABUS 
A.—THE PURPOSE SECURED BY GRACE 


(I.) The object of the course is not polemical but 
positive; to state truth rather than directly to meet 
error. The subject, ‘““The Divine Purpose in Man,” is 
one “that matters”? for every one. It is made known 
to us in the Bible, which is not primarily a revelation 
of man’s development, but of God’s purpose. Modern 
criticism has done much to throw light upon the history 
and structure of the Bible, and to remove difficulties 
in its interpretation; but its Divine authority as reveal- 
ing God’s purpose remains unshaken. Its authority 
is not primarily external but is found in the book itself. 
Its ultimate witness is in spiritual experience. 

(II.) The first point to consider is the nature of man, 
by which we mean what God intended him to be and 
what it is possible for him to become. The Divine 
resolve, “Let us make man in Our image and after Our 
likeness,” concerned his immaterial nature and implied 
“the gift of self-conscious reason” which differentiates 
him from the brute creation. It includes great possi- 
bilities, but a possibility of failure as well as of attain- 
ment, otherwise there could be no moral freedom. The 
failure of man to attain the ideal is evident, and lies 
behind the fact of the revelation of God’s purpose. 

(III.) The purpose of God in man was interrupted 
in its development by the entrance of sin into the domain 
of man’s existence, bringing estrangement between 
man and God. There is need for clear statement as to 
the real meaning and nature of sin; because the fact 
and power of sin are so often lightly spoken of and 
explained away. The truth as to sin is found in the 
testimony of the Bible, confirmed by the human con- 
science. The realisation of sin will come with the 
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knowledge of God, ’as to which the Bible contains the 
revelation. 

(IV.) The estranged relationship caused by sin must 
be ended if the Divine purpose in man shall be fulfilled. 
This was effected by the atoning work of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and was the outcome of God’s love. This 
may be best considered under the aspect of ‘“‘ Reconcilia- 
tion.” The language of the Bible as to this Recon- 
ciliation has to do not only with a subjective state of 
feeling, but with an objective matter of fact. 

(V.) The Design of God as to reconciliation could 
only be fulfilled through one who should be the true 
representative of the race, but himself free from the 
taint of sin. This was found in the person of Christ. 
The “fact of Christ” is explained by the Incarnation, 
to which the Resurrection is a witness. In Jesus Christ 
were found all the requirements of a Reconciler; One 
able to accomplish the great love of God in reconciliation. 

(VI.) The Reconciliation made by Christ must be 
consciously accepted by man. What are the links 
which connect the alienated with the reconciliation 
accepted and offered? The consciousness of sin must 
be shown by an act of contrition, and the act of grace 
must be met by an act of faith. Yet repentance and 
faith are to be states of mind, not isolated acts; and 
they are to lead to that which is the end of the recon- 
ciliation, self-consecration and service. 


B.—THE PURPOSE FULFILLED THROUGH 
SERVICE 


(I.) The Reconciliation, of which we have spoken 
already, is not an end in itself. It is a means to an 
end. It is the beginning of God’s work upon us. The 
redeemed is set free to live the life of the restored and 
forgiven, This life may be expressed as a life of 
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Service. Not confining the word-to any restricted 
sense, but using it to comprise the position, the aim, 
and the desire of the Christian. 

(II.) Thus a sphere of service is the daily life of each 
one. The restored relationship to God is to dominate 
every relationship of life. The Christian citizen is 
always and‘foremost the servant of God, and is to be 
known as such. There must be no exceptions to this 
in the life. Religion is ‘“‘not an insurance for the next 
world but a programme for the present world.” 

(IlI.) The effort after this will be found beset with 
difficulties. These arise from the very nature of the 
case. The servant of God has to live his life for God 
in the midst of temptations. Temptation is trial, and 
is not in itself sin. Strength for resistance comes with 
each effort to overcome. Successful effort may even 
demand sacrifice. 

(IV.) Service implies a Master. A Master not only 
issues commands, but supplies the means for carrying 
them out. The Divine purpose, once interrupted but 
now restored, is not to be again frustrated through lack 
of power for service. The gift of power is bound up 
with the gift of reconciliation. The gift of the Spirit 
of Christ is one with the gift of Christ Himself. 

(V.) The truest inspiration for action is a noble 
example. We have not only power. for service, but 
an example of consecrated, strenuous, self-sacrificing 
service. Christ left for His servants an example that 
they should follow His steps. This, as well as its 
offering of obedience, is the meaning of His life. 

(VI.) The full realisation of the Divine purpose in 
man will be in the life that is to come, though its 
beginning and progress is in the life which now is. 
Service is not ended here. If service means happiness 
it will have a place in the endless life. The highest 
reward will be the restoration of that uninterrupted 
communion with God which was His purpose in man. 
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A.—THE PURPOSE SECURED BY GRACE 


LECTURE I 
THE SOURCE OF THE REVELATION 


Ir would seem to be right at the outset of a course 
of lectures which are to be delivered to busy men, in 
the centre of the busiest city of the world, and in the 
short leisure hour of busy days, to state as briefly but 
as clearly as possible what is the aim which the lecturer 
has in view in the subject which it is proposed to dis- 
cuss. It is this: to bring before the minds of those 
whom he is privileged to address, some of those leading 
and fundamental truths of religion which concern every 
man. It is an aim which is prompted by the feeling 
that in these days of discussion and doubt, of criticism 
and cavil—but at the same time of careful inquiry, and 
of very real enlightenment—there is a tendency for 
certain truths to be dropped out of sight, or at any 
rate to be insufficiently realised and inadequately ex- 
pressed, even in quarters where they are not definitely 
denied and explained away. It is hoped, therefore, 
that it may be a service of real utility to attempt a plain, 
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positive statement, avoiding as far as possible a com- 
bative tone, of the things which really matter; things 
which will remain as true when al! the controversies of 
theologians and the strifes of sects are silenced for 
ever. The fuller title of the course, “The Divine 
Purpose in Man,” is chosen with this end in view; 
and because it involves a review of just those truths of 
religion upon which, to-day perhaps more than ever, a 
clear statement is necessary and may be helpful—truths 
which can never grow old, or be superseded. 

In opening the subject it would seem necessary to 
turn first to the source of our knowledge. We must 
make sure of our foundation—sure, that is, of the 
authority of the Book which supplies the materials for 
the discussion; that is, the Bible. For the Holy Bible 
is the book in which the Divine purpose is revealed, 
and which is the only true guide as to how that purpose 
is to be fulfilled. 

Now there are no questions more pressing and promi- 
nent in religious thought to-day than those connected 
with the Bible. Questions a to its true nature and 
character; its authority, structure, and interpretation. 
The question, “Is the Bible true? ” is asked, it must be 
acknowledged, by an increasing number of persons to- 
day—sometimes sceptically, sometimes derisively, some- 
times anxiously. And a different answer is returned 
accordingly as the inquirer ranges himself on the side 
of the frankly materialistic, or the genuinely sceptical, 
or the superficially critical, or the really puzzled and 
honest inquirers. 

Now inquiry as to the Truth of the Bible is all to the 
good. Criticism, whether “lower ” or “higher,” textual 
or literary and historical, may be, and has already 
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proved itself, a valuable aid to a truer understanding 
of the sacred volume. It has made the Bible a more 
living book. The patient labours of devout scholars 
have thrown light not only upon its structure, but also 
upon many difficult questions of interpretation. And 
for this we are profoundly thankful. There need be no 
fear that the historical trustworthiness of the Bible can 
be in the least degree shaken, far less its Divine 
message to the soul of man weakened, by criticism 
when it is properly employed, and when only those 
results are adopted which have been generally accepted. 

But my purpose, as I have said, is a positive one. 
And without referring directly to current questions of 
Biblical criticism, I would suggest a few positive con- 
siderations for the sake of those—I believe the many— 
who, in spite of the cheap sneer that “no one believes 
the Bible nowadays,” are longing for some reassurance 
as to the authority of the Bible; its claim upon their 
reverent acceptance; its force when it commands; its 
reality when it promises; and its truth when it teaches. 
For those also who are seeking guidance as to what 
is the power which lies behind the Bible, and which 
makes it such a living book to-day, welcomed by every 
nation among whom it is sent. 

Taking up, then, the “Volume of the Book” and 
noting its contents, there are certain plain facts which 
strike us at once. We see, e. g., that it is not one 
book in the sense in which the term is generally under- 
stood, as being the work of one man; but a collection 
of books written by different men, at various times, 
under varying circumstances, and in diverse styles. 
The books are not turned out of one mould, or fashioned 
on one model, They were originally written, or in 
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some cases compiled, not for the purpose of the Book 
as such, but as a permanent record of facts, or of the 
message of the writer to the generation in which he 
lived, or as a contribution to the literature of his day; 
and were collected into one book by a gradual process 
extending over many centuries. We find, too, that the 
different characters of the writers, the times at which 
they lived, their varying natural gifts, the force of their 
feelings, the diversities of their education and cireum- 
stances, permeate and influence the several books in a 
very marked manner. And, further, it is clear that the 
sources of information as to matters of fact which are 
related were different among different writers. The 
language of some is based upon deep personal experi- 
ence—‘ That which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you” (1 John i. 1-3). In other cases there is a 
diligent and painstaking use of collected information 
(St. Luke i, 1s). In others, again, as in the early 
books of the Old Testament,! we meet with clear quota- 
tion from previously written records, and not infre- 
quently with even a verbal transcription from, and 
incorporation of, existing documents. 

Manifestly, therefore, in the composition of Holy 
Scripture there are evident traces of the human ele- 
ment, and free use of the human mind. They contain, 
in fact, as much evidence of the human mind and human 
character as if they were books for which no special 
inspiration was claimed. 

But while allowing this, it is impossible to stop short 
of another set of facts of even greater interest and 
importance. We cannot but be impressed by the 
immense antiquity of the Bible, and its living adapt- 


* Possibly also in St. Luke i. and ii. 
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ability to the spiritual needs of every race to which it 
comes. The lapse of centuries has not weakened the 
spiritual force of its message. Wherever it goes it 
proves itself still “‘the word of God, living and active” 
(Heb. iv. 12). And how widely it has gone. In whole 
or in part the Bible has been translated into 424 lan- 
guages and dialects, representing nations and peoples 
in every continent of the world and in the isles of the 
sea. No other book ever written has such a history, 
or has had such a circulation. - From one Society 
alone | there went out into the world last year 6,620,024 
copies of the Scriptures, in whole or in part. No other 
book has lived through such vicissitudes or passed suc- 
cessfully through such severe tests of opposition. No 
other book has spoken with such authority, to the minds 
of men, or suited every race of men. No other book 
has had such an influence upon morals, upon literature, 
upon legislation, upon worship, as the Book which we 
cali the Holy Bible. It holds a position which is abso- 
lutely unique, and exerts an influence which is altogether 
unparalleled. 

Now if we grant this—and if we look at the facts we 
must grant it—the question naturally arises, What is 
the reason of it? What gave the Bible its authority? 
We are told sometimes that the Bible rests upon the 
authority of the Church. This may be true in a certain 
sense and up to a certain point. It is true, no doubt, 
historically. The Church is historically before the 
volume of the Book which we call the Holy Bible. But 
the several books of the Bible are much older than the 
volume, and they had been recognised as the guide of 

1 The British and Foreign Bible Society, founded in 


1804. Since its foundation the Society has issued 222,174,834 
Bibles, New Testaments and portions of the Scriptures. 
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the Church in matters of faith and morals long before 
they were formed into “the Divine Library.” 1 The 
reason of their being collected into a volume was 
because they were felt to possess Divine authority. 
They did not gain their authority from the fact of their 
being taken into the Sacred Canon. “The Church,” 
said Luther, “cannot give more force or authority to a 
book than it has in itself. A Council cannot make that 
to be Scripture which in its own nature is not Scrip- 
ture.” “From first to last,” as it has been well ex- 
pressed, “the authority of the Scriptures has been 
equivalent to the authority with which they themselves 
convinced men that they came from God.” 2 If, there- 
fore, you push the question back far enough, before the 
formation of the Canon of the Old Testament or of the 
New Testament; back to the time when the single 
books, or in some cases the living words of which the 
books contain the written records (as in the case of the 
Prophets of Israel), were exercising their influence 
upon men’s minds, and ask what gave them their 
authority, there is no othe answer than this—it is 
inherent, they possessed it of themselves. They held 
their position by their own inherent power. They were 
written by men who were recognised as having a mes- 
sage from God, and whose writings had an inherent 
power of their own. They made ho appeal to external 
authority; they compelled recognition for themselves. 
The power which pervades them and stands behind 
them is the power of the Holy Spirit of God, and that 
it is which gives them power and authority and life. 
Prominent though the human authorship is, yet of the 
books of the Bible it is true, in a way which is true of 
1 See Note A. 
? Dr. Wace—sermon preached at Lincoln’s Inn, 1891. 
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no other books, that ““men spake from God, being 
moved by the Holy Ghost”! (2 Pet. i. 21). 

And this Divine authority of the Bible is confirmed 
to our minds by its message. What is that message? 
It is a message from God and about God; of God’s 
relation to man, and man’s relation to God. The Bible 
contains a record of the progressive revelation which 
God has made of Himself to man. A revelation of 
Himself as the Creator and Preserver; but above all of 
His purpose of grace for sinful man. The Message of 
the Bible is a religious message. It is a revelation 
from God to man of things which concern his spiritual 
relation to God; things which he could not otherwise 
know. It tells of that which natural religion has failed 
to reveal, and solves the problem which neither science 
nor philosophy can explain—namely, the removal of 
sin and its consequences; the restoration of that moral 
disorder which has come into man’s nature through sin. 
In one word, it is a message of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. 

This Message runs through the whole Book, and 
gives a unity of purpose to its several parts. All the 
main features of the Book are explained by a reference 
to its purpose. Its history is ‘history with a purpose ”’ ; 
its prophecies and its precepts are all bound up with 
its purpose. It is this which determines what iS 
recorded and what is left in silence. Its primary reve- 
lation concerns the Divine purpose in man. Its sub- 
ordinate adaptations are with the physical nature of 
man, his intellectual development and social environ- 
ment. Primarily, it sets forth the purpose of God in 
grace from its inception to its glorious fulfilment. 


1 See Note B. 
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“Hope in a Saviour to come is the leading feature of 
the Old Testament. Faith in a Saviour who has come 
is the animating principle of the New Testament.” It 
is justly claimed that this unity of design in the Bible is 
a strong link in the chain of proof that it has come to 
us under Divine guidance, and with Divine authority. 
As a record of God’s revelation of Himself, and of His 
purpose in man, it is absolutely trustworthy. There 
may be errors in it, due to the human instruments which 
God used to make known His purpose and His will. 
There may be confusion in the text as we have it, due 
to the human channels used in its transmission from 
generation to generation. The form under which the 
truth is given may vary with the capacity and the neces- 
sities of a progressive race. But in all the essentials 
of its history we may be assured of its substantial 
truth. While in all those matters upon which the faith 
of a Christian rests; in all that makes known to us the 
character and dealings of a God of truth and love, the 
Bible speaks with authority and with a trustworthiness 
which cannot be shaken.1  y 

There is just one other line of testimony to the truth 
of the Bible as a Divine Revelation, of a different char- 
acter but of overwhelming force. Scholars and critics 
are devoutly and laboriously endeavouring to answer 
the question, “Is the Bible true? ” along those lines of 
historical research and philological learning which are, 
in their proper sphere and due proportion, of such in- 
calculable value. But in the meantime to the mind of 
many a humble, earnest seeker .after certainty from 
within rather than from without, is often present some 
such thought as is contained in that sensible reply of 


1 See Note C., 
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the blind man in the Gospel, whose eyes were opened: 
“This one thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now 
I see.” There is an internal sense as well as an 
external. Conviction is of the mind and understanding 
through whatever medium it is produced. I know that 
the Bible is true because I experience, I feel the mar- 
vellous adaptation of its truths to the wants of my 
nature. It commends itself to me; you might as well 
tell me the sun does not shine when I see it, as tell 
me the Bible is not true when I feel it. It declares 
that purpose of God for me which I feel to be just what 
I want. It exactly meets my necessities. There is a 
secret conviction, a feeling in my soul of its truth, 
which no argument can shake. I hold the conviction 
fast, and in the strength of it I accept the Bible revela- 
tion as a divinely authoritative statement of God’s pur- 
pose for me and for mankind. 

It is with this conviction and in this belief that we 
shall endeavour to pursue our subject. We will con- 
sider God’s declaration of His purpose; its meaning, 
its method, its course of fulfilment. We will bring our 
thoughts to the test of God’s word. And in the light 
of Holy Scripture we will seek to “prove all things,” 
and to “hold fast that which is good.” 


NOTE A (p. 14). 


Upon the question ‘‘whether the Church is before the 
Bible, or the Bible before the Church,” the following words 
of a scholarly writer are worthy of note. ‘“‘It is certain 
that the Church existed before the Bible, and Christianity 
before the New Testament Scriptures; but it is also certain 


1 See Note D. 
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that the Church and Christianity derived their own exist- 
ence from the word which those Scriptures contain. The 
word was antecedent to the existence of the Church, as the 
cause is to the effect; the writing of that word, and its 
reception when written, were subsequent to the formation 
of the Church, but the writing only made permanent for 
future time the word by which the Church had been created ; 
and the reception of the writings only recognised them as 
the same word in its form of permanence. Thus while 
the Church is chronologically before the Bible, the Bible 
is potentially before the Church.’’—The Progress of Doc- 
trine in the New Testament, Bampton Lectures, 1864, 
T. D. Bernard, p. 230. 


NOTE B (p. 15). 


The question of the meaning of ‘‘inspiration’’ as applied 
to Holy Scripture, and what is involved in the claim made 
in 2 Peter i. 21, is necessarily left on one side in a popular 
lecture restricted to all too brief a time. It may be allow- 
able, however, to recall the fact that the Bible itself nowhere 
tells us what we are to believe about inspiration beyond the 
broad statement of the fact; nor has the Christian Church, 
the ‘‘witness and keeper of Holy Writ,” laid down any 
theory of inspiration. The fact is simply accepted as stated 
in the Word of God. Our part, therefore, is without being 
bound to any theory of inspiration—to accept the fact; which 
we do on the authority of the Divine Book itself, con- 
firmed by our inner consciousness that its message is Divine 
—and to accept all the other facts bearing upon its nature 
and extent, which the evidence of the Book brings before us. 
The warning of Bishop Butler against forming our own 
theory as to how the Divine mind ought to have worked 
in giving a revelation to man, and then adopting that as 
the only true explanation of God’s way, instead of patiently 
trying to find out God’s way and subordinating our own 
preconceived ideas to it, is of as great value to-day as it 
was when it was written. ‘‘We are in no sort judges 
beforehand by what laws or rules, in what degree or by 
what means, it were to be expected that God would natur- 
ally instruct us . . . the only question concerning the 
authority of the Scriptures is, whether it be what it claims 
to be; not whether it be a book of such sort... as weak 
men are apt to fancy a book containing a Divine revelation 
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should. And therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming 
inaccuracy of style, nor various readings, nor early disputes 
about the authors of particular parts; nor any other things 
of the like kind, though they had been much more con- 
siderable in degree than they are, could overthrow the 
authority of the Scriptures, unless the Prophets, Apostles, 
or our Lord had promised that the Book containing the 
Divine Revelation should be secure from these things.””— 
Analogy, Part II, ch. iii. 


NOTE C€ (p. 16). 


On the important point of our Blessed Lord’s testimony 
to the substantial historical truth of the Old Testament, 
and His use of it as of supreme authority when replying 
to the questions and cavils with which He was often beset, 
reference may be made to an address by the Dean of 
Canterbury on ‘“‘the authority of Holy Scripture,’’ printed 
at the end of a little volume entitled The Bible and Modern 
Investigation, published by S.P.C.K. ‘The following words 
of Dr. G. Adam Smith are of value as the testimony of a 
devout critical scholar to the ‘‘abiding validity of the Old 
Testament ”’ :— 

‘*The Bible of the Jews in our Lord’s time was practically 
our Old Testament. For us its supreme sanction is that 
which is received from Christ Himself. It was the Bible 
of His education and the Bible of His ministry. He took 
for granted its fundamental doctrines about creation, about 
man, and about righteousness; about God’s providence of 
the world and His purpose of grace through Israel. He 
accepted its history as the preparation for Himself, and’ 
taught His disciples to find Him in it. He used it to justify 
His mission and to illuminate the mystery of His cross. 
He drew from it many of the examples and most of the 
categories of His Gospel. He reinforced the essence of its 
law and restored many of its ideals. But, after all, He fed 
His own soul with its contents and in the great crisis of 
His life sustained Himself upon it as upon the living and 
sovereign Word of God. These are the highest external 
proofs—if, indeed, we can call them external—for the abid- 
ing validity of the Old Testament in the life and doctrine 
of Christ’s Church. What was indispensable to the 
Redeemer must always be indispensable to the redeemed.’’— 
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Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament, 
ps EI. 


NOTE D (p. 1). 


‘““The Chinese student in the study of Bishop Boone, 
representing intelligent humanity at its furthest remove 
from Christ, speaks the irresistible verdict of the race. He 
was a teacher among his Pagan countrymen, and was taken 
into the family of the missionary Bishop to learn English 
and to translate the Bible into the Celestial tongue. For 
a long time he remained insensible to anything in the 
Scriptures but their literary beauty. Abruptly one day he 
rose from his manuscript with the New Testament open in 
his hand, and, with the rapid manner of one who has been 
startled by a great discovery, he exclaimed, ‘ Whoever 
made this book, made me. It knows all that is in my 
heart. It tells me what no one but a God can know about 
me. Whoever made me, made that book.’’’—Bishop 
Huntingdon’s Bohlen Lectures, The Fitness of Christianity 
to Man, 1870, Lecture I, p. 11. 


LECTURE II 
THE PURPOSE DECLARED 


In opening this course of lectures last week, it seemed 
necessary and proper to spend a little time in recalling 
some of the plain facts about the Holy Bible—in sur- 
veying, that is, the foundations upon which the whole 
superstructure is to be built, and assuring ourselves of 
their stability; in other words, assuring ourselves that 
the Book which we claim as the source of the revelation 
as to the Divine purpose in man is, in a most true and 
special sense, the Word of God. Our survey was neces- 
sarily brief and fragmentary, and was confined to the 
obvious facts connected with the structure, the history, 
and the position of the Book;—facts which lie more 
or less upon the surface, but which nevertheless go to 
emphasise the unique position which by universal con- 
sent the Bible holds in the literature of the world, 
whether sacred or profane;—facts, moreover, which 
taken in connection with the internal evidence of the 
Book itself—the special character of its message, the 
unity of purpose and design which marks its revelation, 
and the marvellous adaptation of its truths to the deep- 
est needs of mankind—form an irresistible argument for 
its supernatural authority when it makes known to us 
the character and purpose of Him Whose revelation it 
claims to be. We believe that God speaks to us in the 
Bible, and we feel on sure ground in accepting the 
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revelation which it contains as to the Divine purpose in 
man. To consider that revelation as regards some of 
its leading and essential truths will be our further 
business during the brief half-hours on which we shall 
meet together. 

Now whatever view we may take as to “ prehistoric ” 
or “preadamite”.man,! or as to the place of man in 
the order of creation, there can be no doubt that the 
words in which man’s appearance on the earth is an- 
nounced in the Mosaic cosmogony mark a special and 

distinct step in his being. The Divine fiat goes forth: 
“Let us make man in our own image, after our like- 
ness.” 2. The purpose thus announced is carried out. 
“And God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him.” Now what are we to under- 
stand by these expressions? It is hardly necessary here 
to insist that there is no reference in them to bodily 
form.? “God is a Spirit.” No man hath “heard his 
voice at any time, nor seen his form.” 4 The words 
can only refer to the spiritual endowments which were 
especially given to man, and by which he was raised 
above the brute creation. They record, in fact, a point 
of fresh departure in the evolution of man; from the 
organic, the sentient, the intelligent, to the moral and 
spiritual. They describe the nature of ““man” as God 
made him, and as He intended him to be.5 For 
“human nature” is not in God’s purpose, nor in its 
original creation, the poor, weak thing which the ex- 
pression generally connotes. The image of the Creator 
has been blurred, the purpose of God thwarted, and its 
development interrupted. Why and how we have yet 


‘ 


1 See Note A. 2sGenesis 1..26,.27- 
"See Note B: a. Sty John v.37. 5 See Note C, 
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to consider. It is sufficient for us now to note the fact, 
which indeed is only too plain. 

But in what, in a little fuller detail, does the image 
of God in which man was created consist? “God is 
a Spirit.” But Spirit is no vague term. It carries with 
it the idea.of Personality. Personality involves self- 
consciousness; that is, “the quality in a subject of 
becoming an object to itself.” 1 A self-conscious being 
is “a subject that can become, its own object,” and 
“has power to say [am I.” God is absolute Personal- 
ity. He possesses self-consciousness, that “funda- 
mental characteristic of personality,” in a supreme 
degree, and displays it in the exercise of unerring reason, 
unchanging will and unfailing love. Man, too, pos- 
sesses personality, but a personality which is derived 
and relative. He was made “in the image of God” 
and after God’s likeness. But self-conscious personal- 
ity, that which has the power of “considering itself as 
itself,” implies certain functions and powers.  Intel- 
lectual faculties, volitional power, emotional feelings. 
Those things by which God Himself shows His Per- 
sonality. It includes all those attributes by which man 
has been able to rise in the scale of civilisation, to 
attain to lofty heights of scientific knowledge and 
artistic skill; to subdue nature, and even to harness the 
elements to his use. 

But wonderful as are man’s powers of mind, feeling 
and will—the elements of self-conscious personality— 
they cannot be held to exhaust the meaning of “the 
image of God” as applied to man. For it has been 


1 TIlingworth, Personality Human and Divine, p. 28, and 
note; also in ‘‘God’s Redemption of Man,” Lecture at 
Birmingham Convention, p. 3. 

2 See Note D, 
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truly said, “the fallen angels have not lost the gift of 
personality, though they have lost the image.” 1 What 
higher purpose and even nobler faculty can we claim 
for man, as revealed in the Divine Will for him? Now 
the Eden narrative in the third chapter of Genesis— 
where the story of God’s purpose in the creation of 
man, and of man’s failure to respond to that purpose, 
is “written in language suitable to the childhood of the 
individual and of the race” 2—gives us a clue which 
is full of suggestion. The man and his wife, we are 
told, “heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day.” The implication surely 
is that “God and man were wont to meet and discourse 
together’ 3 at eventide. That is to say, that God re- 
vealed Himself to man; and that man was endowed 
with the spiritual faculty of knowing God and holding 
communion with Him.4 A spiritual fellowship was 
possible between God and man created after His image 
and in His likeness. God could take delight in man, 
and man could find satisfaction in God. But if this 
was so, the nature of man as originally created must 
have been one of moral perfection; or at least of such 
an absence of positive imperfection as that a God of 
holiness could pronounce it “very good.” It was a 
perfection separated, no doubt, by a long interval from 
the infinite holiness and purity of God Himself; but, 
still, the nature of man was one in which God could 
take delight, and which would itself find satisfaction 
and pleasure in communion and fellowship with God. 
A true spiritual satisfaction which transcends, while it 


* Introduction to Dogmatic Theology, Litton, p. 120. 

* The Epistle to the Romans, Gore, Vol. II, Ds 2325 

* Commentary on Genesis, S. D. Driver, in loco. 

is 2S this ct. Christologies Ancient and Modern, Sanday, 
p. 229 f, 
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embraces, all the satisfactions of mind and body of 
which, as human beings, we are capable. 

Now does not the religious sense which is present in 
every man—though its force may be weak and its 
motions feeble, till quickened by the same Divine power 
which implanted it at the beginning—bear witness to 
the purpose of God for us, and to the high possibilities 
which our real nature possesses for us? “We in- 
stinctively need,” writes Dr. Illingworth, “contact, 
intercourse, communion with a being who is real and 
permanent and perfect; another, whom we can abso- 
lutely trust, to satisfy all the aspirations that He has 
created as well for holiness in this life, as for whatever 
that may be that shall constitute our blessedness here- 
after.” 1 The old Hebrew poet realised this when he 
wrote, “My soul is athirst for God, yea, even for the 
living God.” The Christian Saint felt it. “O God, 
he said, “Thou hast made us for Thyself, and we are 
restless till we rest in Thee.” 2 It belongs to the truest 
nature of man to find its fullest satisfaction in a life 
of conscious communion with God, and of willing 
obedience to the will of God. 

We must not anticipate what will be before us at a 
later stage of our discussion; but we may here just 
remind ourselves that in the Incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ we have the perfect exhibition of human 
nature. We see One who is perfectly man finding his 
fullest delight in fellowship with God, and his “meat 
and drink” in doing God’s will. It is a fact full of 
significance and of hope that “once in history,” to 
quote Dr. Illingworth again, “we have before us the 
picture of a perfect man, and in that picture we see the 


* Paper at Birmingham, ut supra. 
2 See Note E, 
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greatness to which, in such an one, human life and 
human love may rise.” 4 And in virtue of that Incarna- 
tion and of all that it means for man, may we not hope- 
fully look forward to the day when, though “it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be,” yet “if He shall 
be manifested we shall be like Him; for we shall see 
Him even as He is.” 2 

But if this was God’s purpose for man from the 
beginning, why is it that man has failed to realise it? 
That is the question we cannot help asking. For, 
clearly, communion with God, and obedience to God’s 
will, is not the kind of satisfaction which human nature, 
as we know it, most readily seeks after. Bodily gratifi- 
cation, social ambition, intellectual attainment—are not 
these the things in which the majority of mankind, even 
under the highest degree of civilisation yet attained by 
man, find satisfaction? Things which at their best can 
but satisfy a part, and that the lower part, of their 
nature. 

Now a reference again to the early record will show 
us two things. First, thatythe moral perfection of 
man’s nature included a freedom of will. He had not 
only a moral sense, a power of distinguishing between 
right and wrong; he had also a free-will, a power of 
choosing between right and wrong. It was not God’s 
purpose that man should be under a dull fatalism; that 
he should be nothing more than an_ irresponsible 
machine; merely a passive instrument in the hand of 
an irresistible power. He was to be a moral being, 
and there cannot be true morality without freedom of 
will. He was to be a responsible being with a mind 
to choose and a will to carry choice into action. 


1 Ut supra. 2ETeOnM itee2. 
3 See Note F, 
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“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.”’ 


That our wills now have not the strength within 
themselves to free themselves from the power of sin is 
not to the point. The weakened, perverted will of man 
is the result of his misuse of his power of free-will 
when it was possible for him to exercise it as he had 
received it from God. It is a factor in the hindrance 
to the development of God’s purpose in man, which is 
overcome, and the original purpose secured, by grace. 
Creation in the image of God involved complete freedom 
of will. We find, secondly, that this will was to be 
' tested. Indeed will must be tested, otherwise there 
can be no freedom in it, or even will in any true sense 
of the word. Man must have not only the capacity for 
choice, but its opportunity. For this end he was con- 
fronted with a prohibition. The alternatives of obedi- 
ence or disobedience, of compliance or refusal were put 
before him. It was a test of his will, a trial of his 
moral strength. By his successful resistance of, or 
his yielding to, the temptation presented to him, his 
“original righteousness’ would be confirmed or lost. 
This, is it not, is the deep underlying truth conveyed 
in the familiar “ Paradise narrative” of the temptation 
in the garden? 2 

The story of mankind as we know it is the com- 
mentary upon how the test was met. History and ex- 
perience confirm the truth of the statement that man 
“is very far gone from original righteousness, and is 
of his own nature inclined to evil.” 3 But that “own 
nature ” is not his nature as God made it, and purposed 

i See: Note G: 


2 See Note H. 
% Articles of Religion, IX, 
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that it should be. It is the result of the interruption of 
his perfect development from his primal condition to its 
final perfection, by the entrance of that which we call 
sin into the domain of his existence, with all its dire 
and fatal effects. But of that we shall speak presently. 
We will conclude to-day by saying that the revelation 
given to us so far has been full of hope, even though 
our present experience would seem to contradict it. 
God’s purpose in man was His own glory and man’s 
happiness. For this He raised him above the brutes 
and formed him in His own image. For this He 
granted him a personality, and endowed him with 
spiritual and moral faculties which should fit him for 
communion with Himself, and inspire him to find 
delight in obedience to His will. The crown of God’s 
creation, man comes forth from his Creator’s hand, 
““. , . that wondrous being 
That grateful should God’s pow’r admire, 
With heart and voice His goodness praise.”’ 

Well might “one in a certain place ” testify, saying, 
“What is man, that thou art mindful of him? or the 
son of man, that thou visitest him? Thou madest him 
a little lower than the angels; thou crownedst him with 
glory and honour.” 1 

Yet, can this be man? For “what is man” as we 
know him? There are “men,” of course, in every grade 
of the social scale—brilliant in intellect, untiring in 
labour, successful in enterprise, unfailing in philan- 
thropy, steadfast in character and purpose, devoted in 
religion. But are these the majority? What about 
man as we see him to-day, mixing in society, thronging 

* Psalm viii. ‘This splendid psalm was no doubt in the 


first instance written of Man, in the sense of humanity.” 
—Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. TOs 
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our business thoroughfares, sweating in factories, or 
herded in the slums of our great cities? Man, who in 
the aggregate is responsible for the selfishness and 
greed, the cruelty and lust, which—in spite of all the 
triumphs of Christianity,! and the victories of the 
Cross—in ‘spite of all that has been accomplished by 
individual enterprise, or by all too tardy social effort— 
is still a blot upon our civilisation, and a menace to our 
national life. Where is the “image of God” in thou- 
sands of those who are our fellow-men and fellow- 
citizens? In the toiling thousands in East End work- 
shops, the nightly crowds upon the Embankment, or 
the poor bedizened fallen sisters upon the pavements 
of the West End? Where is the development of the 
race, as such, in God-likeness and in the delight of 
spiritual fellowship? What a travesty of God’s pur- 
pose we see, it must be confessed, on every side of us! 
What havoc and ruin are manifest in God’s wonderful 
creation! What a consciousness of failure to reach the 
ideal we have in our own being! What is the reason? 
“An enemy hath done this.” Sin has interrupted God’s 
purpose, and brought disorder into God’s world. Sin 
has invaded man’s nature, and caused a constant 
deterioration instead of uninterrupted development. It 
will not be for ever. But it is there. Yet God’s pur- 
pose remains, and the intended end will be reached at 
last. For though “it is not yet made manifest what 
we shall be, we know that if He shall be manifested 
we shall be like Him,” in whose likeness we are created, 
“for we shall see Him as He is.” ? 


1 “The Great Reforming Power of the World,” Gesta 
Christi (Brace), p. 5, and see passim. 
2 y John iii. 2. 
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NOTE A (p. 22). 


The relation of ‘‘ pre-historic’? or ‘‘ pre-adamite”’ man to 
the human race, of which the origin is given in Genesis i, 
has often been discussed since the discovery of the existence 
of man in ages of which history makes no mention. In 
the caves of the Baousé-Roussé of the Italian Riviera, in 
the submerged forests of Denmark, in the ancient tombs of 
Scandinavia, and in other places, proofs have been found 
of the existence of races which had lived at a very remote 
epoch, and had reached a certain, though low stage of 
civilisation. The question of the origin and antiquity of 
man upon earth is one for the scientist to determine, as far 
as he is able to do so. The question of the bearing of the 
discovery of the traces of pre-historic man upon the truth 
of the Bible record of the creation and subsequent history 
of man is the one that concerns the theologian and the 
student of religion. Are ‘‘the scientific theory,’ as it is 
called, of the origin of man—‘‘that man is a product of 
evolution from palzolithic ancestors, who lived for innumer- 
able ages in a state of savagery, but always gradually pro- 
gressing upwards in arts and civilisation ” (Problems of the 
Future, S. Laing, p. 230), and the theological or biblical 
theory, necessarily opposed and mutually destructive? Now 
if there is one thing that is clear in the Bible account of 
man, it is that he is distinguished from ‘‘the beasts that 
perish.” He was ‘‘made” and¥ “created ” (both terms are 
used in Genesis i. 26, 27) ‘‘in the image of God.” He was 
given a spiritual nature which should be immortal. What- 
ever may be said:as to pre-historic man, the biblical record 
clearly marks a phase or act in man’s creation. An act 
sufficiently definite and effective to separate ‘‘palaolithic 
man” from the human race as we know it. The point 
of difference being that biblical “man” was created ‘‘in 
the image of God.” Evolution teaches us that man’s 
“bodily organism was developed from an animal ancestry.” 
This was a matter of time. The physical mechanism’ of 
man must have passed through a long series of stages 
before ‘‘his mental and moral faculties were so enlarged as 
to become human,” before ‘‘ human faculties could efficiently 
utilise and manipulate terrestrial matter.”” (See Reason 
and Revelation, Wingworth, p. 224 f., and Reason and Belief, 
Oliver Lodge, p. 21 f.) There would come a moment in this 
long evolutionary process when such a point of development 
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was reached as that man was capable of receiving the 
special attribute which God intended for him. The spiritual 
attribute of self-conscious reason, by which he would 
become a self-conscious personality, ‘‘Man”’ in the full 
biblical and religious sense of the word; ‘‘man”’ created 
“in the image of God’; ‘‘man’”’ raised at once and for 
ever above the beasts that perish. The conscious animal 
life he shared with them (Gen. ii. 7, cf. vii. 15, 22), 
but he was now the recipient by God’s special creative act 
of something higher, something which distinguished him 
from the lower animals. If this can be accepted as a true 
view of the matter, evolution and paleolithic ancestors may 
still hold their place in the development of the bodily 
organism of that being. which, at God’s creative word, 
fashioning His own likeness in that which He had “ formed 
out of the dust of the ground,’ sprang into existence as 
man 


“Tn native worth and honour clad, 
With beauty, courage, strength adorned,”’ 


but with the far higher spiritual and moral endowments of 


self-conscious reason and a fitness for communion with his 
Maker. 


NOTE B (p. 22). 


The view that the body of man was framed after the 
image of God was held by some of the early fathers. 
Tertullian especially, who “invested God Himself with a 
certain corporeity ”’ (‘‘ Quis negabit Deum corpus esse, etsi 
Deus spiritus est? Spiritus enim corpus sui generis in 
effigie,’’ Adv. Prax. chap. vii), and others who followed with 
him, seem to have held that the body as well as the soul 
of man was the seat of ‘“‘the likeness of God.’’? This view 
was opposed by Augustine (De Trinitate lib. ALT, che xii) 
and others, and though it was revived in the tenth century 
by the obscure sect of the Anthropomorphites, it never 
gained any hold in the Church.—See Introduction to 
Dogmatic Theology, Litton, p. 119 f. 


NOTE. € (p. 22): 


In speaking of ‘‘the nature of man” it is important to 
understand precisely. what is meant. For both ancient and 
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modern philosophers agree that the term ‘“‘nature’’ is one 
which is capable of several different meanings and shades 
of meaning. Thus there are three senses in which it is 
possible to speak of the ‘‘nature of man.’? There is man in 
his primary condition; created in the image and likeness of 
God. There is man with his present limitations. The 
natural man neither receives nor can know the things of 
the Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii. 14), though he was created 
in the image of God. And there is the future perfection 
and final development of man. The image in which he was 
created ‘‘consummated in the likeness to which it was the 
Divine purpose that he should attain.” The likeness of 
the creature ‘‘redeemed and perfected to God... reflecting 
the glory of the Creator (Westcott, 1 Ep. John iii. 2). 
The first and third of these senses might be said to ke 
virtually connected—in kind if not in degree; the last is 
the fulfilment and perfecting of the first. But the inter- 
ruption in the development of God’s purpose in man caused 
by sin, which brought about the limitations which the second 
sense of the word expresses, seems to make the expression 
of the third sense a necessity. 


NOTE D (p. 23). 
v 


Dominion over the other creatures was a prerogative of 
man, though perhaps only secondarily implied in creation 
after the image of God. The words which follow the 
Divine fiat certainly suggest that the likeness consisted, in 
a measure at any rate, in a resemblance to those very 
attributes which had first been. so gloriously manifested. 
““Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth”? (see the Foundations of Faith, Wace, p. 99). 
The same connection is marked in Psalm. viii. 4-9. It is 
impossible, however, to restrict, as some have done, the idea 
of the image of God exclusively to man’s dominion over the 
creatures. It must be held to refer primarily to his 
immaterial nature; “the gift of self-conscious reason which 
Is possessed by man, but by no other animal.’’?—Westm. 
Comment., The Book of Genesis, Driver, in loco. 
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NOTE E (p. 25). 

““Adored be the never-failing mercy of God! He has 
made my happiness to depend, not on the uncertain connec- 
tions of this life, but upon His own blessed self—a portion 
that never faileth.”—Life of Henry Martyn, ch. v. Journal, 
Oct. 1806. 

‘““My God, in Thee I expect my true felicity and content. 
To know Thee and love Thee, and delight in Thee must be 
my blessedness, or I must have none. . . . He dreameth, 
who doth not live to Thee.”—Baxter, Reasons of Christian 
Religion, ch. xii. 


NOTE F (p. 26). 

The ‘‘determinist’’ theory, ‘‘that man was a mere will- 
less machine,” the actions of his will being ‘‘as mathe- 
matically fixed at his birth, as are the motions of a planet” 
(God and my Neighbour, Blatchford, p. 136), is certainly 
not one that can command general acceptance among think- 
ing men, or that, indeed, ever has done so. It contradicis 
both revelation and philosophy. ‘‘Free will,” says Dr. 
Ulingworth (Reason and Revelation, p. 224), ‘‘is the source 
of all morality, of all that has worth or value in the world. 
Without it there would be no heroism, no idealism, no 
beauty of holiness, no self-sacrificing love; man would have 
remained an animal, and history moved forward to no geal. 
Human life, therefore—with all that it stands for—could 
not have come into being without the possibility of sin.’-—- 
See also ch. iv, ‘‘Character and Freedom,” in Reason and 
Belief, Lodge. 


NOTE G (p. 27). 


“That Adam's original righteousness needed such a con- 
firmation (#.e. through trial and victory over evil) may be 
inferred from the trial to which he was actually subjected; 
and that it was not guaranteed from diminution or loss, 
is equally evident from the result of the trial. It was an 
inchoate righteousness, yet perfect of its kind; and had he 
withstood the temptation, it would haye proceeded to a 
higher quality, until at length, the probation being complete, 
the possibility of not sinning would have been exchanged 
for the impossibility of sinning.’’—Introduction to Dogmatic 
Theology, Litton, p. -121. 


Cc 
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NOTE H (p. 27). 

With regard to the narrative in Genesis iii, both “higher ” 
and ‘‘conservative’’ critics are agreed that “‘the reality of 
the thought is not dependent on the view we take of the 
narrative forms in which it is conveyed’? (The Doctrine of 
Sin, Tulloch, p. 7). A few representative opinions may be 
given, and may be helpful to seme who find a difficulty in 
the form of the narrative of the temptation in Eden. 

‘‘The story of the Fall must be distinguished from the 
fact. . . . The story is condensed, and is like the story of 
some great and serious event put into language adapted for 
the childhood of the race; and to this it belongs.’’-—The 
Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern Thought and 
Discovery, Girdlestone, p. 11. 

“Is it not childish to be wasting time in disputing about 
some slight resemblance in this penetrating picture of 
human experience to a few Babylonian records, when the 
lesson and the moral is, that this ancient writer, speaking 
out of the dim and distant past, should pass from the only 
accurate description ever given of man’s physical position in 
the world, to tell us in a vivid story, true to this day in the 
experience of human nature—-a story which may be alle- 
gorical, or which may, as Coleridge said, be both history 
and allegory—that the whole of man’s position depends, not 
on the good and pleasant things around him, but on his 
moral obedience to the will and law of his Creator ?’’—Dr. 
Wace, in Christian Apologetics, p. 34. 

‘‘When we pass to the secont and third chapters of the 
same book (Genesis), though, it is true, we can hardly, 
any more than in the first chapter, be reading a literal 
history, we have brought before us, in a pictorial or 
symbolical form, adapted to the comprehension of the men 
for whose spiritual instruction the narrative was first 
written, deep thoughts about God and man—how man 
was created by God, and placed by Him in a position 
designed to develop his capabilities and test his character ; 
how he was at first innocent; how he became—as man must 
have become, whether in ‘Eden’ or elsewhere, at some 
period of his existence—conscious of a moral law, but how 
temptation fell upon him, and he broke it. The fall of 
man, the great and terrible truth, the reality of which is 
evidenced both by history and by individual ‘experience, is 
thus vividly and impressively brought home to each one 
of us.’’—‘‘ The Permanent Religious Value of the Old Testa- 
ment,’’ S. D. Driver, Interpreter, vol. i, p. 11. 


LECTURE III 
ITS DEVELOPMENT INTERRUPTED 


Ir may seem, perhaps, a somewhat rude transition 
to pass from the lofty and mysterious topic which was 
the subject of the last lecture, to the lower, though 
equally mysterious, subject which we have now to con- 
sider. We spoke last week of the high purpose of God 
in creating man in His own image and after His like- 
ness, and of the possibilities which were held out in the 
spiritual endowment which was given to him when he 
was raised so high above the brute creation. But we 
had to acknowledge also a failure on man’s part to 
maintain the life of conscious fellowship with God for 
which he was intended,!—a failure following upon the 
yielding of man’s will to the temptation which was 
presented to him as a test of his moral strength. He 
failed in the matter of obedience to the will of his 
Creator; and thereby what we call “sin” entered into, 
the domain of man’s existence. We pass, therefore, 
from the nature of man to the nature of sin. 

Yet the sequence is both natural and necessary. It 
is passing from the ideal to the actual; from what ought 
to be, to what is; from God’s purpose for man to the 
evident, though as we shall claim, temporary, interrup- 


1 “The disease of our soul is, that it has lost God.’’— 
Luthardt, Saving Truths of Christianity, p. 52, and see 
ibid. Lecture II, passim. 
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tion of that purpose by the strange mystery which 
thwarts and hinders its full and perfect development. 
And, in truth, the subject which we have now to con- 
sider is one of the most important which could possibly 
engage our attention. It is no mere truism, it is the 
statement of a serious and evident fact, to say that one 
of the greatest wants of our age is a true view of sin, 
and an honest conviction as to its real nature, its guilt 
and its power. What but the want of such a view lies 
at the bottom of much of the lax morality, and light- 
hearted indifference to the demands of God’s law, which 
are to be found in every grade of Society to-day? 
What else is really at the root of most of the crude and 
novel views which are put forward under the name of 
theology? “Modern thought,” it has been said, “does 
not make much of sin, it tends to suppress it.” 1 The 
remark is abundantly justified by the evidence of both 
philosophical and theological writers. There is im- 
perative need, therefore, of such clear statement as to the 
real meaning and nature of sin, as shall be a protest, 
even if it be nothing more, against the unsatisfactory 
and insufficient views which are prevalent in a great deal 
of the thought and opinion and teaching of our time. 
First of all, then, we may just take note of the fact 
that the existence of evil in the world is almost univers- 
ally acknowledged. It cannot, of course, be said that 
there is universal agreement as to what evil is; still less 
as to its origin.? But the presence of evil in the world 
is recognised, its awful power is confessed, and its dire 
results acknowledged. It could not; indeed, well be 
otherwise. The facts are too patent and pressing. The 
bitter cry of humanity rises too persistently to those 


1 See Note A. 2 See Note B. 
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who will stay to hear. Further, its common ground in 
human nature, as we now see it, is recognised also. 
The emphatic statement of the New Testament that at 
a certain stage of man’s existence “sin entered into the 
world,” is confirmed by the experience of mankind ever 
since. So far as human experience goes, every child 
of man that comes to moral consciousness, comes not 
only with a freedom of will which makes the choice of 
evil possible, but also with a propensity, or bias, which 
makes such a choice probable. The whole organisation 
of Society is based upon the supposition—nay, more 
than the supposition, the prevalence—of evil. It all 
centres round two facts: “the desire of good and the 
recognition of evil.” All the institutions of civilisa- 
tion, while they have their educative, progressive and 
ameliorating side, have also their preventive, corrective, 
and even punitive side. And what is this but a con- 
fession—unconscious it may be, but still a confession— 
that evil is present and must be guarded against.! 

But to say that the presence of evil is universally 
recognised is by no means the same thing as to say that 
sin is held to be what it really is. For sin and evil are 
not exactly synonymous terms. Evil is a comprehensive 
word. It has been defined as ‘“‘a general description of 
that which prevents perfection, destroys happiness, pro- 
duces discord and misery.” 2 It includes, moreover, the 
effects in the cause. The result of evil is evil. The 
consequences of sin are evil. The corrupt tree brings 
forth evil fruit, and both alike are evil. But sin—when 
we rightly understand the word—interprets evil, and 
expresses what it really is. Sin is a personal quality. 
“Tt translates the idea of evil from the language of 

1 See The Gospel for a World of Sin, Van Dyke, p. 15 f. 

2 Ibid. p. 29. 
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philosophy into the language of religion.” 1 The con- 
sciousness of evil, indeed, is universal. The feeling of 
moral disorder is spread throughout humanity. It per- 
vades even creation, “for we know that the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now.” 2 But the consciousness of sin! that is some- 
thing far deeper, and it comes only to those in whose 
hearts Divine power works, bringing conviction of sin 
as it really is. 

Now there is nothing that men are more ready to 
minimise and explain away than the fact and the power 
of sin. What the Word of God calls sin, philosophy 
more often calls error, accident, misdirection, dis- 
harmony. Many philosophical writers deny the exist- 
ence of any evil principle at all. They do not accept the 
Bible teaching that “the heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked.” They say that the 
instinctive longing of the heart from the first moment 
of its beat is “for the beautiful,” for the right and the 
true. They insist that wrong is thrust upon us by 
circumstance. Sin, we are told, “is an accident out- 
side of us, not a principle within us.” “A transient 
phenomenon which leaves no abiding issues.” Or again 
we are bidden to believe that what we call “moral evil ” 
—the selfishness, the impurity, the baseness, the cruelty 
of society—is a part of the education of life, “a neces- 
sary condition of moral growth.” 3 The facts of the 
world and of human life these comfortable teachers 
cannot ignore, but the root of evil—that which causes 
those facts—they gloss over and explain away. Indeed, 
every fresh cult which springs up in these days, and 
there are many such, makes quite prominent its light 


1 See The Gospel for a World of Sin, Van Dyke, p. 29. 
2 Rom, yiii, 22, ® New (?) Theology, Wilberforce, 
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view of sin; either denying its reality, or ignoring its 
real character. 

But how absolutely contrary to all this glossing over 
and denying the fact, the evil, and the power of sin is 
the testimony of the Word of God and the confirmation 
of that testimony by the human conscience. Take up 
the Old Testament—in which ‘men spake moved by 
the Holy Ghost”’—and see its account of sin in its 
beginnings, its progress, its universality. Note how 
early in the history of man the record runs that in the 
sight of God “the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth, and every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart, only evil continually.” 2 Mark in the history of 
Israel the ingrained tendency to sin, recurring in 
generation after generation and bringing with it in- 
evitable suffering and disaster. Notice the severity of 
the provisions under the old law for the punishment of 
sin; how often that punishment was nothing less than 
the death of the evil-doer.? Observe how in the 
Prophets, as the self-revelation of God progresses, the 
conception of sin is deepened and enlarged by making 
men realise, far more fully than ever before, the moral 
character of God, the God Who is of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity,4 and Who cries 
with such infinite pathos to his rebellious people, “Oh, 
do not this abominable thing which I hate.” 5 Mark, 
further, how in the Psalms the personal realisation of 
sin and of sinfulness comes out: how confession of sin 
is made as the nature of sin is more vividly appre- 
hended—especially in the use of those characteristic 
words which meet us so often throughout the Old Testa- 


1 See Note C. 2°Gen. vi. 5. 5 See Note D. 
4 Habakkuk i. 13. 5 Jer, xliv. 4. 
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ment, sin, transgression, iniquity, guilt.1 While in the 
Book of Job, with its discussion of age-long problems, 
the Old Testament teaching about sin—its universality, 
its depth, its effect, its meaning—comes perhaps to its 
highest point. “I have heard of Thee,” says the Patri- 
arch to God, ‘“‘with the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore I abhor myself and 
repent in dust and ashes.” 2 This, of course, is only a 
glance at the profound teaching of the Old Testament 
about sin. Beyond all doubt a broad view of that teach- 
ing will bring out quite clearly these points. As to its 
beginning—sin is set before us as disobedience to 
Divine law and Divine command; an exercise of human 
free-will in conscious opposition to that law, and a 
departure from an original state. As to its progress— 
this first departure from an original state results in a 
continued state of sin, or sinfulness, both in the indi- 
vidual and in the race, and is not merely a matter of 
transgression against undefined moral law, but a revolt 
against authority and a breach of actual ordinances. 
While in its essence—it is cléarly seen as guilt in the 
sight of God, transgression of His laws and disobedi- 
ence against Him. “Against Thee, Thee only, have I 
sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight.” This it is 
which, in the teaching of the Old Testament, consti- 
tutes the range, the depth, and the meaning of sin. 
And when to this we add the teaching of our Blessed 
Lord and His Apostles in the New Testament, what an 
impressive extension we get of the range and meaning 
of sin, its exceeding sinfulness and its subtie character ! 
How clearly Jesus Christ puts character before conduct, 
and speaks of motive as being more important than 
action! And as we think of the inner meaning of all 


* See esp. Ps, xxxii, and li, ~ ? Job xlii: 5, 6, 
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those commandments which the Christ came “not to 
destroy, but to fulfil’”-—the duties involved as well as 
the motives forbidden—and realise that a single trans- 
gression is sin; or as we ponder St. John’s words, “all 
unrighteousness ”—all that is lacking from the justice 
and glory of the standard which God has laid down— 
“is sin”; or think of the same Apostle’s definition of 
sin as “lawlessness’”’—a being out of line with the 
preceptive will and law of God, not with its letter only 
but with its spirit; or as we take to heart St. James’s 
sweeping indictment, ‘“‘to him that knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin,” must we not acknow- 
ledge that it is a tremendous view of sin which the 
Word of God puts before us?—a very different view, 
indeed, from the apologetic minimising of it in the latest 
theology, or the comfortable suppression of it by 
modern thought. 

The world to-day immensely needs to realise the true 
point of view from which sin is to be regarded. It 
speaks of evil, but it does not mean sin. It says that 
sin is selfishness, but it does not think that selfishness 
—self-seeking, self-pleasing, as the aim of existence— 
is sin. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that sin 
is the interpretation of evil as an offence against God; 
a disobedience to the law and will of God; an alienation 


and separation from God. “How can I do this great 
wickedness and sin against God” is a true realisation 
of the nature of sin. “Your sins have separated 


between you and your God” is a just description of 
the effect of sin. 

It follows from this that it is as we seek to know God 
that we shall realise what sin is. But a full knowledge 
of God must come by the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
through the revelation of God which He has given us in 
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Jesus Christ, as set forth in His Word. The Bible 
reveals to us what sin is. That is not, it is true, the 
primary purpose of its revelation. The Bible is 
primarily a revelation of God in His relation to man, 
and of man’s relation to God. Hence we must take 
account, and large account, of the fact of sin. The 
revelation of sin follows as a necessity from the revela- 
tion of God which the Bible gives to us when that 
revelation comes into contact with human history and 
experience. Where there is no knowledge of a per- 
sonal God, holy, loving, righteous, there can be no 
conviction of sin nor even any true knowledge of sin 
in its essential nature. And this view of the matter 
is confirmed by the moral sense of mankind. “There 
are,” says a writer to whom I have already referred, 
“three facts of evil recognised by the moral sense of 
“mankind. First of all that it is ‘ that which ought 
not to be.’ Then, that it actually is. Then, that it 
manifests itself in our experience in connection with 
voluntary acts—acts of choice, or acts of compliance— 
contrary to ‘ that which ought*to be.’ But ‘ that which 
ought to be’ must be the will of God.” 1 Clearly, there- 
fore, the first step is the knowledge of God, and of His 
will, “that which ought to be.” And the deeper the 
knowledge of God, the more it will be seen that the 
following of “that which ought not to be” is not merely 
a going contrary to God, but a wounding of His whole 
nature, a grieving of His Fatherly heart, a transgres- 
sion of His holy law. Aye, and the fixing of a great 
gulf which separates our moral nature from the Divine 
ideal and the Divine purpose. It is as we come to know 
God that we shall learn to regard sin in its true light 


* Van Dyke, ut supra, P- 25. See also Du Bose, The 
Gospel in the Gospels, p. 143 f. 
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as the “abominable thing” that He hates. Professor 
Van Dyke quotes a passage from a story of human life 
in Old Chester Tales that puts this truth very simply 
but very touchingly. A woman that was a sinner has 
come to an aged minister of Christ to confess her sin. 
The old man speaks to her as she kneels weeping at his 
feet. ‘You have sinned,” he says, ‘and suffered for 
your sin. You have asked your Heavenly Father to 
forgive you, and He has forgiven you. But still you 
suffer. Woman, be thankful that you can suffer. The 
worst trouble in the world is the trouble that does not 
know God, and so does not suffer. Without such know- 
ledge there is no suffering. The sense of sin in the soul 
is the apprehension of Almighty God.” 1 

The remedy for sin’s defect we shall pass on to con- 
sider. We will only now say that it is to bring men 
to a true perception of the nature of sin that we do so 
need the convincing, convicting, converting power of 
the Holy Ghost to be put forth to-day.2 Not a mere 
theological perception, but a deep conviction of personal 
sinfulness and of actual transgression wrought upon the 
mind and heart. ‘‘ When,” it has been truly said, “the 
meaning of sin is translated into the conviction of sin 
by the Holy Ghost, this will teach a man more clearly 
than aught else in the world the true meaning of sin.” 
And when once this step is gained, a man will not speak 
of sin as “a mere failing,” and gloss over its guilt as 
“only weakness.”” He will have learned that it is an 
evil thing which “strikes not at the surface but at the 
very root of life”; that “it is a disease at the very core 
of our being.” 3 He will realise the deep truth of those 


1 Old Chester Tales, M. Deland, p. 84. 


2 John xvi. 8. 
2 Dr, Illingworth, in God’s Redemption of Man, p. 21. 
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words, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves and the truth is not in us.” And the realisation 
will lead him on to the next step: “If we confess our 
sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” ! And when a 
man, or a community, gets to that, there is hope of 
deliverance from the power and thraldom of evil. 


NOTE A (p, 36), 


In a lecture delivered to clergy at Oxford about five years 
ago, the present Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge ? made the remark that ‘‘modern thought does 
not make much of sin, it tends to suppress it.’”? He quoted 
the words of two of the popular philosophical writers of 
the day-—-the late Professor William James, who says, ‘In 
civilised life it has at last become possible for large numbers 
of people to pass from the cradle to the grave without ever 
having had a pang of genuine fear’’; and Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who wrote in the Hibbert Journal to this effect, ‘““As a 
matter of fact, the higher man of to-day is not worrying 
about his sins at all, still less about their punishment. . . . 
As for original sin, or other notion of that kind, that sits 
absolutely lightly upon him. As a matter of fact, it is non- 
existent, and no one but a monk could have invented it.’ 
‘‘Our theologians,” continues Dr. Inge, ‘‘are more cautious 
than this, but the same tendency to ignore sin, and fear 
which is the shadow of sin, is very apparent in our sermons 
and other religious literature. . . . We have ceased to fear 
punishment because we think that we do not deserve it. 
What has decayed among us strangely is the sense of sin” 
(“Sin and Modern Thought,” The Interpreter, vol. ii, 
p. 15). If this is a true indictment of the spirit and thought 
of our age in one important particular, it accounts for a 
great deal that is strange and disquieting among us, both 
in teaching and in conduct. It justifies, too, any attempt 
to re-state as clearly and simply as possible the Christian 
doctrine of sin; what it really is, its nature and effects. It 
should be acknowledged, however, that in a subsequent 





ts1 John a..3,20: 2 Dr, Inge, now Dean of St. Paul’s, 
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work (Man and the Universe), Sir Oliver Lodge has 
explained or modified the statement referred to above, to the 
extent of admitting ‘that doubtless there is a sense in which 
radical imperfection can be predicated of the whole human 
race”’ (p. 243). At the same time he holds that ‘‘the state- 
ment seems true ‘as a matter of fact,’ provided by ‘ higher 
men’ are understood pioneers of thought, or leaders in 
the world’s activity,” theologians or clerics being excepted 
from the definition (ibid. p. 240). Writing upon ‘‘the 
Christian idea of sin,’’ Bishop Gore says, ‘‘It is my persua- 
sion, which deepens with every year of experience, that 
there will be no revival of vital religion among us, on any 
large scale, or with any adequate results, except through 
a deepening of the sense of sin: a return to the properly 
Christian severity of view about the meaning of sin and its 
consequences; and that this is needed equally in all classes 
of society and among all kinds of men” (The New 
Theology and the Old Religion, p. 231). 


NOTE B (p. 36). 


The question as to the origin of evil, how it came into 
being, is one which has been long and often asked, but to 
which no complete answer has been found. The origin of 
evil is inexplicable, it is a mystery. The fact of evil, after 
all, is what most concerns us; and the further fact that 
considered as sin, it is not what God willed for man, nor 
needed for the display of His own glory. The philosophical 
systems which regard evil as a necessary part of creation, 
or as a merely intellectual mistake, are contradicted both 
by revelation and by the conscience of man. The nearest 
we can get to the question is that * evil arose by the rebellion 
of created wills.” ‘The root of all the evil-that there is 
lies in the will of the beings whom God created and planted 
outside Himself, if we may so speak, to do Him honour 
and service’? (Manual of Theology, ‘‘The Problem of Evil,” 
Strong, p. 223). The twelfth of S. Coleridge’s ‘t Aphorisms 
on spiritual religion’? may be quoted—‘‘ Whatever springs 
out of the perfect law of freedom, which exists only by its 
unity with the will of God, its inherence in the Word of 
God, and its communion with the Spirit of God—that 
(according to the principles of Moral Science) is Goop—it 
is light and righteousness and very truth. Whatever seeks 
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to separate itself from the Divine Principle, and proceeds 
from a false centre in the agent’s particular will, is Evit 
—a work of darkness and contradiction. It is sin and 
essential falsehood”? (Aids to Reflection, Bohn’s Standard 
Library Edition, p. 197). 


NOTE C (p. 39). 


The strange and grotesque teaching gravely propounded 
by that mischievous modern cult called ‘‘ Christian Science ”’ 
may be given as an illustration. ‘Evil is the unreality of 
existence; the sinner is making that real which is unréal.”’ 
““Sin exists only in imagination.”” Is the witness of con- 
science, then, only imaginary—a deluding into a sense of that 
which is unreal? Or again, ‘you may conquer evil by 
denying its verity.” ‘Evil is a negation, because it is the 
absence of truth. It is nothing, because it is the absence 
of something. It is unreal, because it presupposes the 
absence of the omnipotent and omnipresent God. Mortals 
must learn that neither power nor reality belong to evil.’ 
These are just samples of the statements with which Mrs. 
Eddy’s hand-book of ‘Christian Science” is full. Of a 
different character but equally far from the truth either of 
revelation or experience are some of the utterances con- 
cerning sin propounded by the New Theology. ‘Sin is 
selfishness ’’; ‘‘the opposite of Nove”’; ‘actually a quest for 
life, but a quest which is pursued in the wrong way.” Evil 
actions are simply ‘‘relics of our brute ancestry,’ ‘‘marks 
of the tiger and the ape”’ in us, which evolution will in time 
subdue (The New Theology, PP- 51, 52, 62). It is per- 
missible to doubt whether evolution, after even the shortest 
time which the age of man will allow for its exercise, has 
been able, per se, to subdue evil impulses and lessen evil 
actions. Christianity, and civilisation where it has followed 
Christianity and been built upon it, has done much. But 
when Christian principles are not operative, either in a 
nation or in an individual, the signs of the victories of 
evolution over evil are not very apparent, even in this day 
of grace. Ample testimony to this may be gained from the 
history of modern missions. In Uganda, e. g., where the 
power of Christianity has abolished human sacrifice and 





1 Science and Health, p- 186, etc. 
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the ‘‘open sore’’ of slavery.' The story of Christianity in 
the Fiji group of the New Hebrides ‘‘may perhaps challenge 
any other record of gospel transformation and triumph in 
any age or land, to outshine the golden pages of its 
history. . . . The condition of the islands when missionaries 
first landed was simply horrible. Two hundred thousand 
people were living in such a death-shade that cannibalism 
was a requirement of their religion. . . . Language has no 
adequate terms to describe the abasement of this people, 
nor their atrocious and abominable customs. . . . The Fijians 
are now a Christian people. In seven years after missionary 
labour began among them, the island of Ono had not one 
heathen left upon it, and had become the ‘ light-bearer ’ to 
the whole group”’ (The Crisis of Missions, Pierson, p. 241 f.). 
The same story may be told of many other places. 


NOTE D (p. 39). 


The severity of the enactments of the Mosaic Law in 
respect of sin and its punishment are very striking, and 
indeed at first sight puzzling. Almost all sin is punishable 
by death. The offender is, by death, to be blotted out from 
the congregation of Israel. While, on the other hand, the 
only kind of transgressions for which a sin-offering of atone- 
ment was provided, were sins of ignorance.? For pre- 
sumptuous or wilful sin there was no sin-offering. The 
reason of this has been explained as arising from the 
national character of the code of laws and its relation to 
the theocracy of Israel. The object of the law under the 
Mosaic Covenant was ‘‘not so much directly to advance 
morality or to deepen a sense of moral imperfection, as to 
create a nation within which communion with the One 
God might be realised and preserved,—or, in other words, 
to form a hard external shell, within which a _ higher 
religious life might be gradually and_ securely evolved. 
Hence the political and ceremonial elements were the 
prominent ones.’”? Every breach of the law was an offence 
against the theocracy. ‘There was no distinction between 
sin and crime” (see Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. 
Sm): 


1 See Eighteen Years in Uganda and East Africa, Bishop 
Tucker, vol. i, p. 262 ff., 2793 vol. ii, ch. xlvii. 
2 See Lev. iv and v. 





LECTURE. IV 
THE PLAN FOR RESTORATION 


THE subject which we considered in the last lecture 
was that of the nature of sin. We tried to realise the 
true meaning of that evil thing which has wrought 


such ruin and havoc in the world; that discordance 
which 


“Broke the fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, Whose love their motion swayed.” 
We spoke of it as the “lawlessness” which has dis- 
ordered man’s moral nature, and created a gulf be- 
tween man and God; with the result that the Divine 
purpose in man—that he should be able to hold and 
enjoy communion with his Maker—was interrupted in 
its development, by man hecoming estranged from 
Him Who had created him in His own image, and 
formed him for Himself. We tried, too, to realise 
that, awful as is the power of sin, and manifest as are 
its effects in the individual soul, and on society, yet, 
in its essence the true secret of its meaning is that it 
is a wilful turning away from God, a rebellion against 
His authority, a refusal of \His love; and that, there- 
fore, it involves guilt and deserves punishment. If we 
do not dwell further upon the misery caused by sin, 
nor upon the universality of its existence, nor even 
upon its consequences for us in time and eternity, it is 
not because these things are to be lightly thought of, 
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or the solemn warnings of God in His Word disre- 
garded; but because our thoughts are turned now 
towards the eternal love of God, and the plan which 
His mercy devised for the reunion of man to Himself. 
For this was a necessity, a first necessity, if the 
Divine purpose in man was to be fulfilled. Sin had 
brought about an estranged relationship between God 
and man. On the one hand, the consciousness of guilt 
brought a shrinking from communion with Divine 
holiness; on the other, Divine justice and _ holiness 
could no longer find pleasure in a being who had trans- 
gressed by breaking a specific command. How vividly 
the estrangement consequent upon man’s transgression 
is pictured in the Eden narrative! “Adam, where art 
thou?” “I was afraid, and I hid myself.” See the 
once innocent being who took delight in the Divine 
intimacy, shrinking back like a guilty thing, and 
hiding among the trees of the garden when he heard 
the voice of his Maker calling to him, as he had often, 
and gladly, heard it before. What is it but an inspired 
representation of the universal truth that 


“Conscience doth make cowards of us all’’! 


Sin had brought about a separation between man and 
God. And this must be ended, in order that the 
original purpose of God might not be thwarted. We 
come, then, to speak of the most marvellous, but the 
most mysterious truth of Divine revelation; the aton- 
ing work of our Lord Jesus Christ as that by which 
reunion between God and man was effected. The 
marvel of it lies in the love and patience which could 
bear at all with man’s sin, and could satisfy both the 
demands of holiness and the promptings of compassion. 
The mystery of it, to us, lies in the fact that in our 
D 
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present state we cannot rise to a full understanding of 
God’s mind and purpose. The very fact of our sinful- 
ness and imperfection makes it difficult for us to realise 
sinless perfection offering itself as a propitiation for, 
sin, and “immortal love” becoming obedient unto 
death for those who love so little. Yet the Bible 
reveals this. It tells us of the means, the purpose, and 
the result. It assures us that reconciliation between 
God and man was effected by the mediatorial work of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and that it was the outcome 
of the love of God the Father. Witness that great 
assertion, ‘‘God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son.” Or, as St. John expresses it in 
words which had caught his Master’s spirit and 
reflected his Master’s mind, ‘‘ Herein was the love of 
God manifested in us, that God hath sent His only 
begotten Son into the world, that we might live through 
Him. . . . God. . . loved us and sent His Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins” (1 John iv. 9-10). 

Now there are so many aspects in which this work 
of Jesus Christ—His atoning work we commonly call 
it—is set before our minds*in the New Testament, 
each emphasising some element of the great truth 
which is of infinite and essential importance, that it 
will be necessary, with our limited opportunity, to fix 
our thought upon that one which shall best fit in with 
the main subject which is before us. Passing by, 
therefore, other words and expressions,! let us look at 
the plan for the reunion of the broken fellowship be- 
tween man and God under the aspect of Reconcilia- 
tion; one of the great leading ideas under which the 
effect of Christ’s work is set forth in the New Testa- 


1 See Note A 
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ment—the one which, perhaps, most forcibly of all 
expresses the consummation of that work. 

We will refer at once to a passage which has been 
called “the locus classicus on the death of Christ in 
St. Paul’s writings,” the wonderful passage in 2 Corin- 
thians v.14 ff. It opens with a sentence of great im- 
portance—a sentence which, it has been said, ‘“con- 
nects the two relations in which St. Paul is in the habit 
_ of defining Christ’s death—its relation to the love in 
which it originated, and to the sin with which it dealt.” 1 
“The love of Christ,” he says, “constraineth us”; 
exercises a powerful, even irresistible influence over us. 
‘And he goes on to say why it does so. It is “because 
we thus judge, that He died for all.” The interpreta- 
tion, that is, which we put upon the death of Christ 
is that it was on behalf, or for the advantage, of all. 
The interest of all mankind was aimed at and involved 
in the death of the one. But St. Paul goes on to add 
immediately other important words, which give, it 
would seem, his inference from what he had just said— 
“therefore all died.”” The death of Christ, that is, for 
all involved the death of all. It was equivalent to, it 
included the death of all mankind. We cannot, then, 
stop at the meaning of that “for” which takes it 
merely as saying that the death of Christ was “for the 
benefit of ” all mankind. That is true, but the whole 
truth lies deeper. If the death of Christ “for all” 
included, as St. Paul says it did, the death “of all,” 
then Jesus Christ in His death was the representative 
of man, and the substitute of man.2 The argument of 
the Apostle requires this. It is this deeper meaning 
which gives Christ’s death its constraining power, so 


1 Denney, The Death of Christ, p. 140. 
2 See Note B. 
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that the hearts of men are moved by the realisation of 
all that it means. ‘‘Christ’s death,” it has been said, 
“can put the constraint of love upon all men, only 
when it is thus judged—that the death of all was died 
by Him.” 1 

Now we have here a key to the Divine purpose which 
unlocks much of the mystery of redemption. All that 
it means we can never fully understand. To under- 
stand it at all we must go back to its origin and 
realise the impulse which lay behind it. “Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us, 
and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 2 
Redemption originated in love; it was carried out by 
love; it is as love that it will move men’s hearts and 
wills. But how did this Divine, this Immortal love 
operate? Where is it seen, and what is its effect? 
We take an answer from the great passage we have 
been dwelling upon. “God Who reconciled us to Him- 
self through Christ, and gave unto us the ministry of 
reconciliation, to wit, that God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto Himself, pot reckoning unto them 
their trespasses.” 3 

The important word for us here is that which occurs 
five times in the course of three verses, and which is 
rendered “reconcile” and “reconciliation.” * The 
meaning of the word presents no difficulty. It implies 
clearly the adjustment of a difference, the ending of 
estrangement, the putting away of enmity. It is 
“while we were enemies we were reconciled.” The 
exact word which St. Paul used is the word which in 
the New Testament is used “of the restoration of the 

Denney, The Death of Christ, p. 143. 


1 John iv. to. 


1 
2 
8 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. See also Romans v. to, 11. 
4 See Note C. 
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favour of God to sinners that repent and put their trust 
in the expiatory death of Christ.” 1 And what the 
passage tells us, in words of moving power, is that 
the work of reconciliation between man and God is 
effected by God in and through Christ. Men are recon- 
ciled, orsreceive the reconciliation. God was engaged 
in Christ—in the fact and work of Christ here on earth 
—in reconciling the world unto Himself. ‘He recon- 
ciled us to Himself through Christ.” “When we were 
enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of His 
.Son.” Now the work of reconciliation, in the sense in 
which it is spoken of in the New Testament, is a work 
which was effected and finished before the preaching 
of the Gospel to mankind; before the Apostles received 
power for their witnessing; before St. Paul received 
his commission “to preach the Gospel.”2 ‘The 
Word” which God committed to his Apostles, the good 
tidings with which the “ambassadors for Christ” are 
to go forth, is “the word of reconciliation”; the pro- 
clamation, that is, that God has wrought in Jesus 
Christ a work of reconciliation which is of avail for 
no less than the world, and of which the whole world 
may have the benefit. And God’s ministers are to pro- 
claim not something which is doing, but something 
which is done; and in the reality and power of which 
they are to beseech men, as if it were Christ Himself 
entreating them, “be ye reconciled to God ””__receive 
the reconciliation; consent that it become effective in 
your case. And that which gives such force and 
urgency to the appeal, that which is its constraining 
power, is the love which became obedient unto death; 
which did not shrink from the agony, the shame, the 


1 Lexicon of the New Testament, Thayer Grimm, s,v, 
2 1 Cor. i. 17; Gal. i> 16; 2 Tim, i. 11. 
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suffering of death upon the Cross, that by that death 
reconciliation between God and man might be effected. 
We may not understand the way in which it was so 
effected, we cannot hope to explain it. But at least we 
must accept the language of the Bible. Men may 
raise philosophical objections, and moralise upon what 
they consider the difficulties of the revelation, and even 
try to emasculate the Gospel of its saving power. But 
here if anywhere reason must give way to faith, and 
the mind of man confess itself unable to fathom the 
mystery of redeeming love. It is indeed the very 
fact that “the word of reconciliation” contains a 
mystery—something which “transcends all philosophy, 
all reason, all experience, nay, all capacity of compre- 
hension ”—“ which things angels desire to look into,” 1 
which throws us back upon the necessary exercise of 
faith, “believing where we cannot trace,” if we are to 
have any solid comfort or sustaining hope, in that 
which is from first to last, a matter of trust and not 
of sight, of inward experience and not of outward 
manifestation. . 

There is another question of very great importance, 
which has been variously answered, and on which men 
of the deepest piety and of the soundest learning have 
often differed, which must be touched upon. It is 
this :. Does the reconciliation made by Christ between 
God and men touch men only, or is there any meaning 
in it as regards God? Does the truth that “God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself” refer 
only to our reconciliation to God, or does it imply and 
include God’s reconciliation to us?2 The question is 
acknowledgedly difficult. May one or two brief sug- 
gestions be offered by way of answer ? 


1 2 Pet. i. 12. See Note D. : 2 See Note E, 
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The first is this: Would it not seem that some God- 
ward result from the death of Christ, in the way of 
reconciliation, follows from the fact, already noted, 
that the reconciliation is so constantly spoken of as an 
accomplished fact before it is proclaimed to men, and 
they are invited to receive it? The language of St. 
Paul (2 Cor. v. 18, 19) would seem to imply, even if 
it does not positively state, that an important part of 
the reconciliation was effected before it was offered to 
man at all. The work of Christ, consummated on the 
Cross, has already effected something towards remov- 
ing the estrangement caused by sin, before man is 
asked to put away his enmity and be reconciled to God. 
The ground of the appeal is not merely the ‘‘act of 
supreme consecration,” “the pathetic display of the 
love of God,” shown in Christ’s death—that death 
which was “on behalf of all”—but that the way for 
reconciliation had been made clear by the removing of 
some obstacle, some cause of estrangement, some 
barrier to the free display of God’s love, some hindrance 
to the sinner’s being restored to the fellowship and 
converse which he had lost; the hindrance being the 
guilt and offence of sin. 

So, too, to confine the need of reconciliation to men 
would seem to take away from the true meaning and 
character of sin. As if the effect of sin was merely 
to make men feel estranged from God, and not to 
provoke on God’s part a holy displeasure. Never must 
we forget, amid all our uplifting thoughts of God’s 
love, that,sin has brought His wrath upon mankind. 
The same Apostle who tells us of “the love of Christ ” 
expressly mentions as one effect of the death of 
Christ, that we shall be “saved from the wrath of 
God through Him.” The work of Jesus Christ, more- 
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over, was not only (shall we say not chiefly) to dis- 
play the love of God, but His righteousness.! There 
is no inconsistency between holy love and righteous 
anger. Indeed, “the more love there is in a holy 
God, the more wrath.” The righteousness of God was 
displayed, and His wrath removed by the death of 
Christ. And in this respect the reconciliation made 
was Godward, of God to man. 

Once again, does not the same idea, that there is 
something in the reconciling work of Jesus Christ 
which satisfies God, as well as something which is to 
constrain us, lie in that Fatherly relationship which we 
so delight to claim on the part of God toward our- 
selves? “Our Father, Which art in heaven,” is the 
way in which we are taught to approach Him; the 
way of love and of confidence. “If I then be a Father, 
where is Mine honour?” Must not the Father be dis- 
pleased at and punish rebellion and disobedience and 
wrong-doing? Has He not a right to hide His face 
and withhold His favour when the child has broken 
His law and despised His authority, and so violated 
the family bond? Does it argue less of love on His 
part towards His child if He does so act until some 
reparation is made? We should not say so of the 
earthly relationship. And the death of Christ on my 
behalf constrains me to be reconciled to God not only 
because I see in it the sympathy and love of God, but 
because on the Cross full satisfaction for my sin was 
made; because there the barrier to the free display of 
God’s love was removed; because there the forgiveness 
of God was assured to me, and my reinstatement in His 
Fatherly love—a love which has never failed and which 





1 Rom. iii, 25. 
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never ceased to follow me; but which from the very 
fact of its Fatherly character was grieved and dis- 
pleased at my disobedience and sin. So full, so all- 
embracing is God’s love. So complete, so far-reaching 
is the efficacy of Christ’s death. It effected a complete 
reconciliation. It opened the way for the complete 
fulfilment of the Divine purpose in man. 

But the question rises—and in many minds it rises 
powerfully and persistently—how are we to reconcile 
this act of love with the righteousness which is 
inherent in the very idea of God? You say that in the 
Cross of Christ 


*. . . heavenly love and heavenly justice meet’’; 


but is there not injustice in the method of the recon- 
ciliation? If in Jesus Christ “was no sin,” why 
should He die, as He did, the death of a sinner? If 
He was just, how could He justly be made to suffer 
as being unjust? Must it not be far from the thought 
of a God of love and justice “that the righteous 
should be as the wicked”? To this we must try and 
find some answer in our next lecture. 


NOTE A (p, 50). 


The effect of the sacrifice of the death of Christ in rela- 
ticn to the sin of man is presented in the New Testament 
through different words which express various aspects of 
that death, corresponding to the various needs of man, who 
“in consequence of sinfulness and sin is spiritually in 
bondage, in debt, alienated from God. He acquires redemp- 
tion, forgiveness, atonement, reconciliation. All these bless- 
ings Christ has brought to humanity by His Incarnation, 
His Life, His Passion, His Ascension. By His perfect 
fulfilment of the destiny of man under the conditions of 
the Fall, He has brought again within man’s reach the 
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end of His creation’? (Ps. viii.). (Epistle to the Hebrews, 

Westcott, p. 344.) pe Se , 
Thus Neils the word ‘ Recenciliation,” xaraAdayn, which 

is enlarged upon in the lecture, we find in the following :— 


(a) ‘*Propitiation’”’— —idacpds 1 John ii. 2, and iv. to, 
iAaoThptov Romans iii, 25. 
(b) ‘Redemption ’—  dmoaurpéais Romans iii. 24; 


t COte1 305 Eplad. 7 5(Olelemlae 

(c) ‘‘ Forgiveness”? (A.V. Remission) a&peors Acts xiii. 38; 

Ephiii7 ss olde. 
(d) ‘‘ Ransom ’’?— A’tpwois Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45; 
opis: 11.56. 

Bishop Westcott’s note on Heb. x. 10, which is quoted 
above, treats further of the effect of Christ’s sacrifice on 
man’s personal state, under the ideas of hallowing, cleans- 
ing, and perfecting, all of which are needed to restore the 
Divine likeness which he was créated to gain, in man who 
is sin-stained and with undeveloped spiritual powers (see 
ut supra). 

It must not be forgotten, however, that all these are 
metaphors only, which indicate the result of Christ’s death 
as regards “‘us men and our salvation’’; they throw no 
light upon the great mystery of the relation of it to God. 
“Definite statements respecting the relation of Christ either 
to God or man are but human figures transferred to a 
subject which is beyond speech or thought’ (Jowett, Rom. 
II. p. 482). R 

NOTE B (p. s1). 


The idea of ‘‘vicarious suffering’ in connection with the 
sufferings and death of Christ is one which has been strongly 
rejected by some modern thinkers. Yet it is difficult to get 
the whole meaning out of the New Testament statements 
as to those sufferings and death without allowing a place, 
even an important place, to the vicarious aspect which the 
New Testament language, in spite of the debated sense of the 
preposition bxép clearly implies; e. g. besides the passage 
in 2 Corinthians v. there are St. Peter’s words in 1 Peter 
iii, 18, ‘Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous 
for the unrighteous, that He might bring us to God.’’? The 
idea of vicarious suffering ‘‘was revealed once and for all 
time in Isaiah liii.’ (Ep. to the Romans, S. and H., P- 93)- 
It meets us in the world and in human life. It is the 
noblest effort of love “that a man lay down his life for his 
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friend.’”’ It is the truth which forms the basis of the Pauline 
doctrine of Justification, and which gives the fullest satis- 
faction and hope to the soul which clings to the truth that 
‘*He loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 


NOTE C (p. 52). 


The actual-word (karaddayh) which St. Paul uses occurs 
only in three other places in the New Testament besides 
2 Corinthians v., although in two other important passages 
(Eph. ii. 6; Col. i. 20, 21) he uses a double-compound form of it 
which is also translated ‘reconcile’? in our versions. The 
three places are Romans v. Io, 11, and xi. 15, and i Corinth- 
ians vii. 11. The two latter references we may disregard, as 
they are merely instances of the use of the word in other 
connections than that with which we are concerned. 
Romans v. 10, 11 is important as expressing the same truth 
as 2 Corinthians v. 18 ff. : ‘‘ For if while we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much 
more being reconciled shall we be saved by His life; and 
not only so, but we also rejoice in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through Whom we have now received the 
reconciliation.”’ 


NOTE D (p. 54). 


“It is precisely in the most mysterious doctrines of our 
creed, in those which make the strongest demands on faith, 
and are the most remote from any possibility of scientific 
verification, that Christian souls find their support and 
refuge. . . . The message that ‘God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life °—this is a message, simple as are its terms, which tran- 
scends all philosophy, all reason, all experience, nay, all 
capacity of comprehension, and yet it is in reliance on this 
message, and on other assurances of the same kind, that 
Christians are delivered from all despair, and are enabled, 
under whatever distresses, to cling to their belief in the 
love of their Father in heaven” (The Foundations of Faith, 
Bampton Lectures, Wace, p. 17). 

“Tt is not for sinful men, who do not know what love is, 
to tell beforehand whether or how far the love of God can 
take upon itself the burden and responsibility of man’s 
sin; or if it does so, in what way its reality shall be made 
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good. The premiss of the Gospel is that we cannot bear 
that responsibility ourselves; if we are left alone with it, 
it will crush us to perdition. The message of the Gospel 

. is that Christ has borne it for us. If we deny that 
He can do so, is it not tantamount to denying the very 
possibility of a Gospel? Mysterious and awful as the 
thought is, it is the key to the whole New Testament, that 
Christ bore our sins’? (Denney, The Death of Chzrist, 


p. 148 f.). 


NOTE E (p. 54). 


There can be no doubt that the tendency of much modern 
religious thought is to refuse the objective, and to adopt a 
more or less completely ethical view of the Atonement. The 
language of the Augsburg Conference, that Christ died 
“ut reconciliaret nobis Patrem,’’ and of the second Article 
of Religion of the Church of England, that ‘‘He suffered, 
was crucified, dead, and buried, to reconcile the Father unto 
us,” is not, we are told, however capable of explanation, the 
language of Scripture. Yet all those views which are con- 
tent with a moral process in the Atonement fail to do 
justice alike to the holiness of God and the guilt of sin. It 
may be granted that we do not read in the New Testament, 
in so many words, that God has been reconciled to man. It 
is tfue, no doubt, that when St. Paul speaks of reconciliation 
in 2 Corinthians v. “the subjectyis always God, the object is 
always man.’’ But though the actual language used may seem 
to limit us to the thought that the reconciliation is only needed 
on the part of man, yet surely the general tenor of the 
passage under review, as well as the very nature of the 
case, include the other side, that in some sense or other 
God was reconciled to man. The death of Christ was in 
some sense or other, but in a very real sense, a satisfaction 
to God. It met the “total moral demand” which God 
made upon man. That moral demand was fully met by 
Jesus Christ as man for man, and God was fully satisfied. 
Reconciliation was made possible. ‘If, it “has been 
forcibly said, ‘‘this is the meaning of reconciliation in the 
two most important passages that bear on it—the doing on 
God’s part of all that needed to be done to make it right for 
Him to receive us back into favour—the reconciliation 
cannot have respect to us alone, nor can the whole purpose 
of the work of Christ be exhausted in the moral effect it has 
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upon us as a pathetic display of the love of God” (Dictionary 
of the Bible, Hastings, s.v. ‘‘ Reconciliation ’’). 

“The word karaddayh,’? says De Wette, ‘‘must mean the 
removal of the wrath of God, and consequently the recon- 
ciliation is of God to man.”’ To say that the ‘‘ propitiation,”’ 
faaowés, operates only upon the sin, by ‘‘altering the char- 
acter of that which from without occasions a necessary 
alienation, and interposes an inevitable obstacle to fellow- 
ship” (Westcott, Epistles of John, p. 87), seems to fall short 
of the whole truth, inasmuch as it leaves too much on one 
side the just displeasure of God against sin, and the neces- 
sary sentence against violated law. ‘‘Atonement to Father- 
hood lies in restored, realised and manifested sonship. That 
restored sonship is brought about and is proved only. by 
homage to the violated law, in submission to the punish- 
ment which expresses the mind of the Father and asserts 
the supremacy of the law” (The Spiritual Principle of 
the Atonement, Scott Lidgett, p. 269). Is not that what 
Christ did by His holy life and obedient death? We may 
not be able to define the how, or even to understand it; 
but we can say that the death of Christ on the Cross was 
in its effects ‘‘a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world.’’ To 
this we may hold fast, and say with Hooker, ‘Let it be 
counted folly or fury or frenzy or whatsoever, it is our 
wisdom and our comfort; we care for no knowledge in the 
world but this, that man hath sinned and God hath suffered ; 
that God hath made Himself the sin of men, and that men 
are made the righteousness of God” (Hooker, Sermons, 
ii. 6). 


LECTURE. -V 
THE PERSON OF THE RESTORER 


WE were left at the close of the last lecture with the 
thought as to how it was possible to reconcile the great 
act of God’s love in providing redemption through the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ with the righteousness 
which we know and feel to be inherent in the very 
being of God. Jesus Christ, we are told, is the Recon- 
ciler. It is expressly said of Him that He “knew no 
sin.” Yet God “made” Him “to be sin on our behalf,” 
and through His death reconciled the guilty “world to 
Himself, not reckoning unto them their trespasses.” 
Is there not something of injustice here which is at 
variance with the revealed character of God? 

Now as we reflect upon the matter, our moral sense 
assures us that the one who could properly make 
reconciliation for the sins of mankind must be one who 
should have the nature of the humanity which had 
fallen, but should be himself, at the same time, free 
from that which had caused the estrangement between 
man and God. One who, gathering up the race of 
mankind into himself, should present himself as its 
true representative—having fulfilled all righteousness, 
and made a full and sufficient satisfaction for sin—to 
appear in the presence of God for redeemed humanity. 
This is what we claim for Jesus Christ. We say that 
in Him—Divine Son of God and true Son of Man— 
every requirement met. He rendered to God a full 
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obedience, and made perfect man’s redemption by His 
death. And God accepted Him and His work as a 
true and sufficient propitiation. That fact is “the 
pivot certainty of time.” “God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself.” 

This brings us very near to the great mystery of the 
Incarnation. If Jesus Christ was the Reconciler be- 
tween man and God, the Restorer of fellowship, it was 
in virtue of His Incarnation that He was or could be 
such. ‘He died for all,” and “all died in Him,” 
because in His humanity He represented the human 
race. To do this He must be truly man. But to be 
a propitiation, or propitiatory offering for sin, He must 
be free from any taint of sin. And to be this He must 
be above the nature of men, and of angels—for both 
men and angels have sinned—He must be Divine. Do 
these conditions meet in Jesus Christ? Let us see. 
We will look first at the unique, the wonderful figure 
of Jesus Christ as drawn in the Gospels, and mark 
His own claim for Himself; and then we will inquire 
how far the meaning and mode of that earthly life 
fits in with the facts and claims that we find in the 
Gospels. 

Our inquiry is simplified at the outset by our being 
able to fall back upon certain points as granted. The 
fact of Jesus Christ, for example, as a true fact of 
history is beyond all question.1 It has not to be 
proved, it has only to be insisted upon. And as the 
fact of Jesus Christ is beyond dispute, so the picture 
of Jesus Christ which the Gospels present to us is an 
absolutely true portrait. ‘It is no use,” said John 
Stuart Mill—and this is the testimony of an acute 


1 See Note A. 
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thinker, but not of a professed believer—“ to say that 
Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not historical, and 
that we know not how much of what is admirable has 
been superadded by the traditions of His followers.” + 
Who among his disciples, he asks, is “capable of 
inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining 
the life and character revealed in the Gospels?’ Who, 
indeed, we may ask, either in the first century A.D., or 
in the twentieth? We start, then, with these two 
facts, that Jesus Christ was a real Person, and that the 
portrait of Him which we have in the Gospels is a true 
portrait. We must not stay to recall the details of that 
wonderful, that unique picture. I will only remind you 
that there are two points in it which stand out with 
convincing clearness. The first is, the sinlessness of 
Jesus, and His attitude towards sin and sinners. The 
other is, the claim which He made to be the Son of 
God. The life and character of Jesus were absolutely 
stainless. He was brought into daily contact with sin 
in all forms, but He stood altogether outside of it. And 
further, He made the tremendous claim that He had 
power on earth to forgive sins, and that hereafter He 
would judge sinners. He claimed also over and over 
again that He was one with the Father—with God. 
Now as to both of these points there can be no manner 
of doubt; and both of them rest upon a threefold basis 
—the direct assertions of Jesus Christ Himself ; the cor- 
roborating testimony of His friends; and the unwilling, 
though decisive, witness of His enemies. 

And how did Jesus Christ sustain these claims? 
Well, the Gospel record—and we are taking it, remem- 
ber, to be historically true—records miracles of power, 


* “Three Essays on Religion,” p. 363, cited in The Fact 
of Christ, Simpson, p. 30. 
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of healing, and so forth. “Works,” as Christ Himself 
calls them; “signs,” as the Evangelist St. John sig- 
nificantly terms them. Signs to which Jesus expressly 
appealed, and which, whatever else may be said about 
them, are, it must be allowed, not meaningless por- 
tents, nor.out of keeping with His claim. For surely 
it is but natural that the claim to exercise moral power 
in forgiveness of sins should have its counterpart in the 
claim to exercise physical power in imparting life and 
healing disease. But the question of miracles we must 
leave for the moment.! I will only remind you, in the 
words of Dr. Liddon, that “the miraculous is inex- 
tricably woven with the whole Life of Christ. . . it is 
not practicable to put asunder two things which God 
has joined together, viz. the beauty of Christ’s char- 
acter, and the bona fide reality of the miracles which He 
professed to work.”?2 “The four Evangelists 
concur in representing a Christ whose life is encased 
in a setting of miracles; . . . the Gospel miracles point 
at the very least to a Christ who is altogether above the 
range of human experience; ” 3 and they were claimed 
by Christ Himself and by His Apostles, as being wit- 
nesses to His Divinity. And was He not, above all, 
“declared to be the Son of God, with power,” by “that 
greatest of all miracles, the resurrection of the dead,” 
of which in His own resurrection He was the firstfruit 
and pledge? 

And here let us pause, and fit the parts of our picture 
together. The picture of that man who trod the sacred 
fields of Palestine in the days of the greatest of the 
Ceesars; when Imperial Rome, whose former greatness 


t See Note B. sake 
? Bampton Lectures, The Divinity of our Lord, p. 163. 
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is witnessed to by her ruins to-day, had cast her sway 
over that ancient people the Jews, and Pontius Pilate 
was procurator in Judea; the portrait of one who was 
truly man—man in all the essentials of our humanity— 
known and acknowledged as such by all his contem- 
poraries, and who, at the same time, showed char- 
acteristics which belonged to an altogether superhuman 
being. The whole constituting a figure absolutely 
unique, the figure of one who made this tremendous 
claim for Himself—that He was the Son of God; that 
He was Divine. 

Now what do we say? I will tell you what I think 
we are bound to say. I think we are bound to accept 
the old dilemma, restated first so powerfully by Dr. 
Liddon in his Bampton Lectures! thirty-six years ago, 
reaffirmed by Bishop Gore in his Bampton Lectures, 
and reasserted by him at a lecture in Birmingham in 
these words: “There are very few dilemmas that are 
cogent, but the more I think about the old dilemma 
about Christ, the more I am led to the conclusion that 
either He was God, or H@ was not a good man, 
because the claim which He continually made was a 
claim that transcended all human possibility.” 2 Now 
we must face this. It is impossible to accept the 
Gospel story and at the same time “deny the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ, without casting a slur upon His human 
character.” Christus, sit non Deus, non bonus. He 
claimed to be one with the Father; He claimed that 
He came down from heaven, that He had power to 
forgive sins, and to judge all mankind. ‘Either He 
was what alone could morally justify that claim, the 
very Son of God, or He was guilty of the supreme 


* Bampton Lectures, The Divinity of our Lord, p. 206. 
* Reported in Guardian, December 1902. 
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arrogance of putting Himself in the place of God—aut 
Deus aut homo non bonus.” 1 He made demands upon 
the human soul which were simply intolerable if He 
were only man. He never explained away those 
claims. Where, then, is His humility, where His un- 
selfishness, where His sincerity, if,those claims are 
unfounded? To take the position that Jesus Christ 
was a good man, conscious of a message from God, 
the best of men, but only a man, involves the very 
greatest difficulties, historical, intellectual, and moral. 
If He was not the Son of God—I say it with all rever- 
ence, but with intense conviction—He was not a good 
man, and He has not left us an example that we should 
follow in His steps. But if we rise from our study of 
the portrait of Christ in the Gospel, feeling, ‘Yes, 
that unique, that superhuman figure that fills the whole 
picture, that pure and spotless character, that gracious 
wonder-worker, that authoritative speaker and teacher, 
is no mere man; His claim for Himself is true, He is, 
He must be Divine,” there you have the fact of the 
Incarnation. For what do you mean by Incarnation? 
The word means “embodiment,” “coming to be in the 
flesh’; 2 and by the doctrine of the Incarnation we 
mean that “the Eternal Son of God, by a voluntary 
act of self-limitation, stepped out, as it were, of the 
invisible world and accepted the limitations of time and 
space for our sakes, taking our Manhood upon Him- 
self.” It is just a summary of what St. John says: 
“The Word became flesh and tabernacled among us.” 
It means the union in one person, Jesus Christ, of two 


1 Bampton Lectures, The Incarnation of the Son of God, 


Gore, p. 16. : 
2 Some Thoughts on the Incarnation, J. Armitage 


Robinson, D.D., pp. 16, 26. 
E2 
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natures, the Divine and the human. It is the truth 
that Jesus Christ, Son of God, Light of Light—of the 
very nature and essence of God, that is—‘‘ Very God 
of very God . . . came down from Heaven, And was 
incarnate, And was made man.” Do you say it is a 
marvel, a miracle, a truth beyond our comprehension ? 
Of course it is. It is offered for our faith, not for our 
understanding. It is for us to believe, not to explain. 
It has to do with the infinite, and we are finite. It is 
of the essence of the claim of God upon us that we 
should give our belief—our trust—even where reason 
cannot follow. We speak of it as a miracle, some- 
thing beyond nature. Yes, beyond nature as we know 
it.1 But do we yet know all about nature? “The mys- 
teries of the Church,” said Professor Huxley, Ste 
child’s play compared with the mysteries of nature.” ? 
And is not the boundary space between the known and 
the unknown becoming narrower every day, as new 
laws of nature are brought to light? Is our knowledge 
of nature to-day the same as it was a hundred, or fifty, 
or even twenty years ago? Persons’ notions of what 
is natural,” said Bishop Butler in his Analogy, “will 
be enlarged in proportion to their greater knowledge 
of the works of God and the dispensations of His provi- 
dence.” 3 Since, therefore, every day proves that our 
knowledge of the laws of nature, as we call them, is 
incomplete, it cannot be allowed that what is called 
“a miracle,” that is, something not “against or con- 
trary to nature,” but “supernatural,” that is, “above 
and beyond nature as we know it,” is either on a priori 


1 On this see The Life of Christ in Recent Research, 
Sanday, p. 216. Also, Bampton Lectures, Gore, p. 54 tie 

2 Cited in Words of Counsel, Dearden, p. 8. 

3 Analogy of Religion, Part I, ch. i. 
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grounds impossible—that would be to limit the power 
of Almighty God, or antecedently improbable—that 
would be to limit not only His power but His love. 
Bishop Gore defines a miracle as “an event in physical 
nature which makes unmistakably plain the presence 
and direct.action of God working for a moral end.” 1 
If this is admitted, the question of miracles becomes 
one, to a very great extent, of evidence. But 
“miracles,” it has been said, “depend largely for their 
acceptance upon the degree of moral purpose for which 
they have been wrought. A great miracle implies a 
great purpose, and conversely a_ great purpose 
strengthens the evidence on behalf of the miracle.” 2 
In other words, the appropriateness of a miracle is a 
factor in its credibility. What, then, is the design of 
the Incarnation, the greatest miracle ever presented to 
our faith? Let the Word of God answer for us: 
“Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners” 
(rt Tim. i. 15); “God sent forth His Son, born of a 
woman, born under the law, that He might redeem 
them which were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons” (Gal. iv. 4, 5). Let the Church 
re-echo the truth in her Creed: “Who for us men and 
for our salvation came down from Heaven.” We need 
go no further than this. The main design of the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God was the redemption of fallen 
man. It was justified—we will not say necessitated— 
by a great fact, the fact of sin.? It was part of a 
great purpose, the restoration of man to fellowship with 
God. It was the stupendous manifestation of Divine 
love to a world lying in wickedness. A design worthy 

? Analogy of Religion, Part I, ch. i, p. 45. 

2 Words of Counsel, Dearden, p. 7. 

8 See Note C. 
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of a miracle—nay, a design which was fitly introduced 
by a miracle. The faith it demands is faith in the con- 
descension and love of God. Do you still say the fact 
of man’s sin is as inexplicable as the fact of God 
becoming man? Be it so. We are surrounded in this 
life of ours by tremendous problems, little heeded by 
those whose life is on the surface, and their aims for 
this life only. But for those who realise them and fain 
would solve them, for the present at any rate, reason 
must give way to faith, and argument be tempered 
by experience. The words of the late Canon Bright, 
of Oxford, may well sum up the position: “Man has 
fallen, and God has become incarnate; that may well 
suffice until the shadows flee away.” ? 

But, accepting this, we may now return to our open- 
ing question and ask what becomes of the idea of 
injustice in the method of reconciliation. Does it not 
vanish altogether under the Christian belief as to the 
Person of the Restorer? He who suffers as the sacrifice 
to God on behalf of man, is God Himself. The sacrifice 
is self-sacrifice; and there can be no injustice in self- 
sacrifice. It is not the case of a Father punishing an 
innocent and, unwilling victim. It is a Son, One in 
nature and will with the Father, giving Himself as a 
sacrifice to effect reconciliation, which could in no 
other way be effected; and so, by His own voluntary 
act, restoring that union between man and God, the 
perfection of which is the Divine purpose in man. We 
contemplate in amazement the depth of the love and the 
height of the wisdom by which it found expression. 

But there is another part of the subject which must 
be touched upon, namely, the method of the Incarna- 


1 Cited from The Incarnation, Eck., [Da Sc 
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tion, “the mode by which it came into the field of 
history.” As a matter of argument, and for the sake 
of clearness, it is quite legitimate to keep the fact and 
the mode distinct from each other. But as a matter of 
faith they are very closely bound up together.1 We 
have seen*the fact; what now is the mode? He who 
became man was “born of the Virgin Mary.” Born, 
that is, in plain words, without the intervention of a 
human father. Now this is the stumbling-block to 
many. It is so contrary to human experience; it par- 
takes too much of the nature of the miraculous to be 
accepted as true. ‘Miracles do not happen.” But 
we saw just now that the Incarnation was a miracle 
which was appropriate to and justified by the purpose 
for which it was wrought. It introduces us to a life 
surrounded by miracles. It puts before us a picture 
admittedly unique, absolutely new in its conception, the 
Divine and human in one Person. Is it unreasonable, 
then, if we accept the fact of the Incarnation as true, 
to take the further step and say that we may reasonably 
expect that in the origin of the superhuman life there 
should be something miraculous? 2 Or, as it has been 
forcibly put : If a wholly new departure was being made 
in human history, is it unreasonable to suppose “that 
this incarnate life should be marked at the outset by a 
signal miracle.” If a miracle be admitted at all, would 
it be inappropriate “that such a life should be ushered 
on to the stage of history by a miraculous begin- 
ning?3 I will not dwell upon the point that the 
sinless nature of the sin-bearer, a moral necessity for 
the second Adam who was to restore to man that which 
he had lost by the fall of the first Adam, would seem 


1 See Note D. 2 See Note  E- 
3 Some Thoughts on the Incarnation, ut supra, p. 30 f, 
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in itself to necessitate a birth outside the line of those 
whom He came to redeem and save. I will only remark 
that from this point of view, without the Virgin birth, 
Jesus could not be the sinless Saviour, and therefore 
the sufficient sacrifice. Saint, teacher, martyr he might 
be; but unless He be in the truest sense the sinless 
Saviour, the whole thought of His work as a work of 
mediation, propitiation, and atonement, becomes an 
idle dream. 

Now these considerations will prepare us in some 
measure to look without prejudice at the historical 
evidence by which the miracle of the Virgin birth 
is supported. We notice at once that the historical evi- 
dence, properly so called, rests upon the statements of 
two of the Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Luke, by 
each of whom the fact we have before us is definitely 
alluded to, and who agree in describing it as a miracu- 
lous birth from a Virgin Mother. St. Mark does not 
mention it, for his Gospel is restricted to the ministry 
of the Saviour after He was thirty years old. It does 
not come, therefore, within theascope of his writing. At 
the same time, the picture he gives us of the Son of 
Man agrees entirely with the fact of the Incarnation, and 
certainly does not preclude the Virgin birth. St. John 
does not either in so many words mention it; though 
it is remarkable that St. John, who records so much 
of our Lord’s deepest teaching as to His Divine nature 
and His gift of Himself for the life of man, tells neither 
of the Virgin birth nor the institution of the Sacra- 
ments; yet, as Archbishop Alexander puts it, “the idea 
which vitalises the fact is dominant in St. John.” 1 
The Apostle St. Paul makes no direct allusion to it. 


1 Cited in Words of Counsel, Dearden, pers: 
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But he certainly implies it; and the argument from 
silence is, after all, a precarious one.1 

But to come back to the two accounts. We shall 
feel at once, shall we not, that a fact so marvellous, so 
mysterious, could not from the nature of the case be 
divulged or spoken of during the life of our Lord? It 
was locked up as a sacred secret, and reverently 
guarded in the hearts of two persons, Mary and Joseph. 
Joseph early drops out of the sacred record. We do 
not hear of him after Jesus was twelve years old. He 
died, certainly, before Jesus began His public ministry, 
and the secret remained with Mary, who “kept all these 
things, pondering them in her heart.” But the two 
narratives, how unlike they are, and yet how completely 
they agree as to the central fact! They are evidently 
taken from different sources, yet they undesignedly sup- 
plement each other. They give us, moreover, just what 
we should expect to find with regard to the two person- 
ages most nearly concerned. St. Matthew, writing as a 
devout Jew for Jewish readers, tells us of the natural 
perplexity of Joseph; his anxious feelings; the guidance 
given to him in a dream; his acceptance of the situa- 
tion, and his after careful protection of the mother and 
the child; an account which has always been felt, from 
the internal evidence, to have come from Joseph him- 
self, and to have passed into the hands of the Evange- 
lists through some family record written by Joseph, and 
carefully preserved, as family records were preserved 
by the Jews. St. Luke’s narrative, on the other hand, 
is the work of a cultured Greek, an accurate and careful 
historian, as we know from his later treatise, the Acts 
of the Apostles. His account is fuller, and records the 


1 See Note F. 
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history from an entirely different point of view. We 
learn from it just what we should have expected as 
antecedent to the beautiful picture of the Virgin Mother, 
viz. the angelic announcement, received after the first 
natural wonder at the marvel had passed, with calm 
faith in the assurance that ‘with God nothing shall be 
impossible.” Now St. Luke, remember, who as “the 
beloved physician” had been trained to accurate ob- 
servation, wrote his Gospel with the express purpose of 
drawing up a narrative, as he tells us in his preface, 
“concerning those matters which have been fulfilled,” 
as fully established, and only after having traced the 
course of all things accurately. He took the utmost 
pains, i. e., to go to authentic sources for his informa- 
tion. Who could be his informant upon the matters 
related in the first two chapters of his Gospel but the 
Mother of the Lord herself? Can we feel any reason- 
able doubt but that St. Luke gives us the account he 
got from Mary herself, or, if not from her own lips, 
from some family record which she herself had supplied 
after she withdrew from the Apostolic company?! A 
narrative, moreover, which, though simple and fresh in 
its narration, is yet marked by a delicate reserve which 
is very different from “the frigid miracle-mongering of 
the so-called gospels of the Infancy,” and is, as Bishop 
Gore has said, “extraordinary in its suggestiveness of 
truth when compared with the Christian attempts at 
invention in the Apocryphal gospels in all their weak 
and grotesque stories about our Lord’s infancy.” 2 I 
will only add that from the earliest days, certainly from 
the days of Ignatius, who sat at the feet of the Apostle 
St. John, the Church, under the guidance of the Holy 


1 See Bampton Lectures, 1891, Gore, p. 78. 
* Lectures in Birmingham, reported in Guardian, 
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Spirit, ever maintained the mystery of the Virgin birth. 
“The Virginity of Mary, her child-bearing, and the 
death of the Lord,” wrote Ignatius at the beginning of 
the second century, “are three mysteries of loud pro- 
clamation which God wrought in silence.” 1 It was 
met, no doubt, by denial and opposition, “but in pro- 
portion as the faith in our Lord grew in clearness and 
depth and comprehensiveness, the truth gained ground, 
and was placed in all the Creeds of the Universal 
Church. A spiritual instinct, the sense of moral fitness, 
necessitated the belief in the doctrine and the fact.” 2 
The testimony of the two Evangelists was “ratified by 
the illuminated consciousness of the Christian Society,” 3 
and has come down as an article of faith in the Christian 
Church to the present day. And as such we must 
maintain it.4 

Here, then, we must leave the subject. There are, 
of course, other aspects of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which are 
of immense importance. We have dwelt only upon the 
one which most concerns the scope of these lectures. 
We have endeavoured to assure ourselves that in Jesus 
Christ were found all the requirements of a Reconciler : 
One able to accomplish the great love of God in ‘“ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself.” We have yet to con- 
sider the links which connect the alienated with the 
reconciliation accepted and offered; what the response 
of man to the love of God must be; what the answer 
of man to the moving appeal: “Be ye reconciled to 
God.” 


1 Ignatius, ad Ephes. 19. 

2 Words of Counsel, Dearden, p. 7. 

3 Epistle to Hebrews, Westcott, p. Ixxix, 
4 See. Note G, 
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NOTE A (p. 63). 


The historical fact of the Jesus Christ of the Gospel 
may be claimed as indisputable in spite of the most recent 
criticism.of German scholars, as to which it was lately said, 
“We are now confidently informed that so slender is the 
material which remains for a portrait of Jesus of Nazareth 
that it does not seem absurd to some critics of to-day to 
deny that he ever lived” (Professor Knowling, Macbride 
Sermon, 1910, ‘‘Messianic Interpretation’’). On the other 
hand, the striking words in which Professor Harnack opened 
his well-known lectures delivered in Berlin under the title 
““What is Christianity?’’ are worth recalling. ‘“‘The great 
English philosopher, John Stuart Mill, has somewhere 
observed that there was once a man of the name of Socrates. 
That is true; but still more important is it to remind man- 
kind- again and again that a man of the name of Jesus 
Christ once stood in their midst.’ We are grateful that 
the recognition of the historical fact of Jesus Christ should 
be put so clearly. But the fundamental fact of the Christian 
faith, which it is the object of this lecture to assert and 
defend, is not merely ‘“‘that a man of the name of Jesus 
Christ once stood in our midst,’’ but that that man was, 
in the words of the great Creed, ‘‘Jesus Christ, the only- 
begotten Son of God. . . Very God of very God. . . Who 
for us men and for our salvation came down from Heaven, 
And was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
And was made man.” 


NOTE B (p. 65). 


Professor Forsyth, in his valuable and suggestive book, 
Positive Preaching and Modern Mind, makes the assertion 
that ‘‘the evidential value of miracles is quite gone’’; and 
quotes, apparently with approval, the saying, ‘‘instead of 
miracles helping faith, it takes all our faith to help us to 
believe the miracles” (p. 256). This, no doubt, is in accord- 
ance with the tendency of much of the modern mind, and 
reflects the spirit which is abroad in many quarters to-day. 
But can this position be safely taken up by the defender 
of Christianity or of the Bible? The evidential value of 
miracles may, no doubt, be pressed too far. But to say 
that miracles have no value as evidence of what has been 
forcibly spoken of as ‘‘a supernatural interposition of God 
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in human history for the ends of redemption,” ! or of the 
authority which lies behind a Book which is ‘the history 
of a supernatural revelation,” is to give up an argument 
which has been, and is, of real value and force. ‘‘ Miracles 
are never mere evidences: they are elements in the revela- 
tion.” The miracles of the Bible stand by themselves in 
that the character of the revelation lifts them above the 
ordinary a priori objections to the miraculous. They hold a 
real and rightful place in a revelation which is supernatural. 


NOTE C (p. 60). 


The question as to whether the Incarnation would have 
taken place if man had not fallen is one that has often 
been raised. From early in the twelfth century discussion 
has been carried on again and again as to whether the 
Incarnation was the divinely necessary consequence of 
creation, the crowning work of the development of man to 
the perfect image of the Creator, or whether it was only a 
remedy for man’s sin, necessitated by and introduced on 
account of man’s fall. It is, after all, purely a speculative 
one. We have to do with facts as they are. And the fact 
that meets us in the Bible and in human life is that man 
has failed to realise the ideal for which he was created in 
the image of God. ‘‘Having the power of doing wrong, 
he utilised that power, and fell’? (Reason and Belief, Oliver 
Lodge, p. 36). By his exercise of his free-will in a direction 
contrary to the will of God, ‘“‘he degraded his human nature 
from its likeness to the Divine. Had man not thus failed, 
we can conceive that by the education of the Divine Spirit 
the image of God would have been more and more clearly 
manifested in the steady progress of the race; until at last 
the Incarnation of the Son of God as man might have 
crowned the whole history, and the perfect man would have 
manifested the perfect image of God. But we have to 
do with a world in which man as a fact has failed; has 
fallen short of his own human nature and its proper destiny ”’ 
(Some Thoughts on the Incarnation, Robinson, p. 13). For 
a full discussion of the problem see Bishop Westcott’s 
valuable note, ‘‘The Gospel of Creation,” in The Epistles 
of St. John, pp. 286 ff. 


1 The Faith of a Modern Christian, Orr, p. 62. ; 
2 Ibid. p. 78. 
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NOTE D ((p. 71). 


In the Creeds and services of the Church, at any rate, 
the fact of the Incarnation and the Virgin birth stand upon 
precisely the same levels as articles of belief: ‘‘ Who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary”’; 
“Who for us men and for our salvation came down from 
Heaven, And was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, And was made man.’’ So in the Collect for Christmas 
Day: ‘“‘Almighty God, Who hast given us Thy only-begotten 
Son to take our nature upon Him, and as at this time to be 
born of a pure Virgin.”” So in the Proper Preface: ‘‘ Thou 
didst give Jesus Christ Thine only Son to be born as at this 
time for us; Who, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, was 
made very man of the substance of the Virgin Mary, His 
mother.’ So in the Te Deum: ‘‘When thou tookest upon 
Thee to deliver man Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s 
womb.” As an article of the Christian faith the Virgin 
birth surely demands our sincere belief in the same way as 
does any other Article of the Creed. Those who to-day 
are denying it altogether, or depreciating it as of little 
consequence, are, whether they realise it or not, doing that 
which strikes at the very root of the Christian faith, and 
imperilling the whole structure on which man’s eternal 
salvation rests. 


NOTE E (p. 71). 


Archbishop Alexander (Primary Convictions, p. 68) 
narrates how a Christian philosopher was once present in 
the company of men of science, where mysteries of faith 
were discussed in no reverent spirit, but with caustic levity. 
When they proceeded to handle the Incarnation, the Chris- 
tian’s heart began to sink. But to his great satisfaction 
all seemed to agree that—given a personal God, and given 
a gracious desire on His part towards the creatures whom 
He had madc—it did seem probable that He would inter- 
vene by the creation of a new Manhood; and the new 
manhood would be summoned into existence by a new 
contact with the creative power of God, without entangle- 
ment with the fatalities of human generation. 


NOTE F (p. 73). 


seit is obviously unsafe to argue from St. Paul’s silence, 
since he is equally silent on many other matters which 
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certainly formed part of the apostolic teaching. The purpose 
of his Epistles is to teach the religion and ethics of the 
faith, not to restate its historical basis. . . . But there are 
portions of his teaching where the event may well have 
been in the background of his thought, as when he speaks 
of our Lord as the ‘ heavenly man,’ insists on His absolute 
sinlessness, and describes Him as ‘made of a woman,” in 
a context where it would have been at least as natural to 
represent Him as the son of Joseph had he believed Him to 
be such” (The Apostles’ Creed, Swete, p. 54)- 


NOTE G (p. 75). 

We hear much in influential quarters of ‘the historic 
liberties of thought and utterance of the English Church.” 
But that liberty is surely strained very far when such funda- 
mental doctrines as the Virgin-Birth and the Resurrection 
are so “readjusted . . . to the demands of the present,’ that 
it is difficult to understand whether they are held in any 
true way as historical facts, or are regarded only as 
expressions of spiritual truth. The demand to bring every 
fact connected with the earthly life of the Son of God into 
harmony with our finite understanding, and all its physical 
features ‘into conformity with biological law,” strikes at 
the very root of the supernatural character of that life which 
gives it its value for the purpose for which it was entered 
upon. Before the greatness of the miracle our reason may 
fail, but in view of the greatness of the purpose, and the 
wonder of the results which nineteen centuries of belief in 
the facts can show, faith can but marvel and humbly adore. 


LECTURE. Vi 
THE RESPONSE OF MAN 


We have been occupied so far with the statement of 
the Divine purpose in man as declared by God, and, in 
spite of its interruption by man’s sin, secured by grace; 
in and through Christ Jesus, the Divine Son of God and 
true Son of Man, through whom the great reconciliation 
has been effected. We have considered the marvellous 
display of Divine love and condescension which made it 
possible, through the Incarnation and death of the Only- 
Begotten Son of God, for man to recover from the 
degradation to which he had brought his human nature 
by following his own will; and the gracious way in 
which this love is pressed upon him. The message 
comes for all the children o¥ men, sinful by nature, 
sinners by practice, estranged by feeling and habit— 
‘“Be ye reconciled to God.” God, we are assured, ‘in 
Christ forgave us.” 1 That is the great “accomplished 
fact” which brings hope, as it reveals Divine mercy. 
The pardon is there; the reconciliation has been made 
on God’s side; the barrier to the free display of His love 
has been removed; and that love can now flow freely 
out towards those whom He longs to see restored again 
to the exercise of the possibilities of their true nature, 
and to the enjoyment of perfect fellowship with Himself. 

1 Ephes. iv. 32. Both A.V. and R.V. (following the 


chief authorities) read “you” for ‘“‘us’’; but the reading 


‘“us?? has considerable manuscript support, and the sense 
admits of it. 
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But now, what is required from man in response to 
the message; how is he to make the “good tidings ” 
effectively his own; what is the link which connects the 
one alienated with the reconciliation offered and effected ? 
This is a practical question of the greatest possible 
importance, if the message of God’s love is to be to us 
something more than pleasant words and sound doc- 
trine. For freely as God’s love is bestowed, and free 
as is the pardon He offers, it does not come, as a matter 
of course, to men who do not care to receive it, or who 
make no effort to realise it. In the method of recon- 
ciliation there is a part which man has to do, as well as 
the part which God has done. 

In the first place, then, there must be on the part of 
man, who has sinned, Contrition. The word is expres- 
sive, and includes much. It has been defined as “a 
sorrow for sin, with a sincere desire of reforming.” It 
connotes that “godly sorrow ” which ‘“worketh repent- 
ance unto salvation, a repentance which bringeth no 
regret ” (2 Cor. vii. 10). God, we are assured, will not 
despise “a humble and contrite heart” (Ps. li. 17). 
Even more, the Divine fellowship is promised to the 
“contrite and humble spirit,” that “the heart of the 
contrite one”? may be revived (Isa. lvii. 15). 

But what does Contrition include? using the word as 
an expressive and comprehensive term for the attitude 
of the sinner in his approach to God.! It includes, as 
a primary element, a sense of sin. Of sin as an offence 
against God, and as guilt lying upon the heart and con- 
science. An offence which needs forgiveness, and guilt 
which needs removal. We have already dwelt upon 


1 It is used here, and throughout, in its simple sense, not 
in its technical sense as one of the four points in the Roman 
doctrine or Sacrament of penance. 
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the nature of sin, in its essence and its reality. It will 
be unnecessary, therefore, to repeat what has been said 
before.! It will be sufficient to say that a true con- 
sciousness of sin as personal and actual transgression 
against God, needing forgiveness and removal, is a first 
requirement in all real and effectual contrition. 

There is also Repentance. A change of mind towards 
God, and towards the sin which is the cause of estrange- 
ment from God. Here, again, it is hardly necessary to 
enlarge. The place which repentance has in the Bible, 
both in the Old Testament and in the New—in the lan- 
guage of the Psalms; in the preaching of the Prophets 
and of the Forerunner, and of our Blessed Lord and 
His Apostles—is not less clear than it is significant. It 
lies at the root of all that renewed sense of personal 
relationship to God, as a Father, the way to the realisa- 
tion of which it is the purpose of the Bible to reveal 
to us; and to which reconciliation through Christ intro- 
duces us. It is the attitude of mind which is necessary 
at the outset in the re-adjustment of that relationship 
between God and His creatures which sin has dis- 
arranged. At our entrance into the family and house- 
hold of God, repentance must be there.2 When the 
soul awakens, under the convicting, converting power 
of the Holy Ghost, to a sense of its sin and estrange- 
ment from God, repentance is there. When the 
awakened soul expresses itself in self-accusation, and 
words of sorrow and regret, repentance is there 4— 
though it does not exhaust itself in words of sorrow 
and vain regrets. And at every approach of the con- 
sciously reconciled one, to seek through God’s appointed 

1 See Lecture III. 


2 Acts ii. 38, and Church Catechism. 
3 Acts iii. 19. ee (Obes Os 
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channels for supplies of grace and strength, to live the 
truer life and to be kept from falling, repentance still 
is there. The changed mind of true repentance never 
turns back again. It remains as a humbling and re- 
straining, yet ever helpful influence in the life of the 
one who responds to the message of God to his soul. 
“Repentance,” wrote that truly spiritual teacher, Dr. 
Newman, ‘is a work carried on at diverse times, and 
but gradually and with many reverses perfected. It 
is a work never complete, never entire, unfinished both 
in its inherent imperfection, and on account of the fresh 
and fresh occasions of exercising it. We are ever 
sinning, we must be ever renewing our sorrow and our 
purpose of obedience, repeating our confessions and 
our prayers for pardon. The longer we live the more 
we may hope to attain the higher kind of repentance, 
viz. in proportion as we advance in the other graces of 
the perfect Christian character. The truest penitence 
no more comes first than perfect conformity to any 
other part of God’s Law. It is gained by long practice, 
it will come at length. The dying Christian will fulfil 
the part of the returning prodigal more exactly than 
he ever did in his former years.” 

But in the next place, and most important, there can 
be no real Contrition without Confession. The first 
step in the homeward journey of the returning son in 
the parable is joined with the confession, “Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and in Thy sight. I am no 
more worthy to be called Thy son” (Luke xv. 21). It 
is “if we confess our sins” that God “‘is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins” (1 John i. 9). Confession, 
then, joined with the humble cry for forgiveness and 
restoration, is part of the first response of man to the 
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message of reconciliation. And at the very first cry of 
true penitence and confession the Fatherly love of God 
will make itself known; will assure the contrite one of 
forgiveness, and will freely welcome and restore. God 
despises “not the sighing of a contrite heart, nor the 
desire of such as be sorrowful.” And if that sighing 
and sorrow come from a conviction of the reality of sin 
as it is—as an offence against God, and the cause of 
estrangement from Him—and the desire of the sorrow- 
ful one is that the heart should put away its enmity and 
be reconciled to the God from Whom it has been so 
long separated—then the first step has been taken 
towards that complete reconciliation which it is the 
glory of the Gospel not merely to proclaim as possible, 
but to proclaim by setting forth Him through Whose 
redeeming work it is made possible. 

This is not the occasion on which to enter into any 
questions with regard to the method of confession. The 
introduction of controversial matters into the scope of 
these lectures, moreover, has been expressly disclaimed. 
We may, however, remind ourselves how much stress 
the Bible lays upon this matter of confession of sin, 
and how prominent a place it holds in the history of 
penitence both in the Old Testament and the New. 
Take, for instance, such a statement as this: “He that 
covereth his sins shall not prosper; but whoso con- 
fesseth and forsaketh them shail obtain mercy ” (Prov. 
xxviii. 13). Or note the language of experience in the 
case of David in his great sin. It was in answer to his 
confession, “I have sinned against the Lord,” that the 
assurance came at once through the prophet, “The 
Lord also hath put away thy sin” (2 Sam. xii. 13). But 
we have two striking and illuminating utterances in 
psalms which, by almost general consent, are ascribed 
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to David, and which by the very force and pathos of 
their language we feel must be his. In Psalm li. we 
see him in the midst of his inward struggle acknow- 
ledging his transgression and pleading for pardon and 
renewal. In Psalm xxxii., written, probably, after he 
had received the Divine assurance of pardon, we see 
him rejoicing in the happiness of transgression forgiven 
and sin covered (vers. 1, 2). But, he says, it was only 
after I had resolved upon and made confession of ‘‘my 
transgressions unto the Lord,” that the assurance of 
forgiveness came (ver. 5). As long as “I kept silence ”’ 
I had no sense of happiness or relief (ver. 4). The 
experience is a universal one, where true conviction of 
sin is wrought. For the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment it is sufficient to refer to the passages already 
quoted (St. Luke xv. 21; 1 Johni. 8, 9). And the im- 
portance of this lies in the fact that while nothing is 
easier than to make a slight verbal acknowledgment of 
a fault, nothing is really more contrary to human nature 
than to make a true and full confession of sin and sinful- 
ness. The tendency to excuse ourselves or to lay the 
blame of our wrong-doing on others—on our circum- 
stances, our heredity—our environment—is so natural 
to our fallen nature, that a sincere and whole-hearted 
confession of sin is not only a real effort of human 
nature, but also an evidence that the confession is 
sincere. And if not only confession of sin is made to 
God, but acknowledgment of wrong is also made to a 
fellow-man ! who has been injured by our sinful action, 
then a great step in true humility of mind will have been 
gained and a great victory over self won. This, more- 
over, implies reparation, which is the necessary com- 


1 See Note A. 
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pletion of repentance for wrong-doing where it concerns 
our fellow-men.! Conviction, Repentance, Confession, 
these are elements of true Contrition. The depth of 
their experience may vary with the special circumstances 
of the case of each individual penitent. There is no 
settled form in God’s bringing of a soul towards Him- 
self, or in the working of that soul towards God, as of 
a prescription made up in due order—through which 
it must pass before the work of the Atonement is effica- 
ciously apprehended by it. But in all sincere contrition 
each of these will have a place. 

But Contrition is not the only thing. There must be 
also Faith. ‘That whosoever believeth” is our Lord’s 
word twice repeated.2 But what kind of faith is this 
which brings the soul of man into saving contact with 
the redeeming love of God in Christ? It is a faith 
which assents and trusts and appropriates. Nota mere 
cold intellectual assent to certain propositions; but an 
unreserved consent of the will, and an outgoing of the 
affection of the heart towards the Person of Him Whose 
love on our behalf has effectad the reconciliation, and 
the greatness of which is to constrain us to live for 
Him.? This is the kind of faith which our Lord claimed 
from those who came to Him for help and healing. 
“Believe ye that I am able to do this? They say unto 
Him, Yea, Lord” (Matt. ix. 28). The saving power 
was put forth in answer to the trust which relied upon 
His power. and His love. ‘‘According to your faith 
be it unto you.” “Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


1 Cf. St. Luke xix. 8, 2 John iii. 15; vi. go. 
* “Faith is not merely an unenlightened feeling, nor 
religion merely a matter for the sentimental. Faith is the 


firm and joyful certainty of the heart which knows what it 
believes,’’—Luthardt, Saving Truths, etc., pP-137; 
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And the trusting faith which brought healing to the 
body, brought also forgiveness to the soul. ‘Be of 
good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee, go in peace.” 
It was not a calculating compliance, it was a trusting 
faith which met Christ’s offer of blessing, and called 
forth His\word of power. It is the same still. God’s 
great act of grace must be met by man’s act of faith. 
And the response of true Faith will ensure man’s 
acceptance. 

But how does this simplicity of demand as to faith 
satisfy the requirement of the intellectual part of man? 
Can a thinking man be content to trust simply because 
he is told to do so? If he is really to believe, must 
he not have something to satisfy his mind, his reason, 
his intellect, as well as to engage his affections, and 
capture his trust? The question is a reasonable one, 
and the position of mind which it implies is not an 
uncommon one. It concerns the attitude of some not 
only towards “faith in Christ,’ but, perhaps more 
especially, towards “the Faith ’—the Christian faith. 
We have touched upon it already," but it will not be out 
of place if we return to it rather more fully. And let 
us say first that, plausible as the objection sounds, it 
starts from a fallacy—the fallacy that reason and faith 
are opposed to each other, and that if a man is called 
upon to say “I believe,” he is called upon at the same 
time to abjure his intellect, and lay on one side his 
reasoning powers. Strange as it may appear to us, it 
would yet seem as if there is still, in spite of all that has 
been written and said in defence of the Christian posi- 
tion, an impression in some quarters that modern science 
and modern culture and criticism have exploded the 


1 See Lecture IV, p. 48. 
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evidences and dissipated the facts of Christianity : 1 and 
so men, easily and carelessly in some cases, painfully 
and regretfully in others, give up “their Christian belief 
as part of an old-world story that has passed away 
before the progress of cultured inquiry.” In view, 
then, of the demand which still is being made for 
“scientific verification of the principles ” of our religion, 
let us, as we close this part of our subject, assert once 
more the reasonableness of the belief in God which He 
Himself demands,? and especially of the faith which is 
man’s response to the Divine revelation; and let us 
endeavour to realise that so far from it being derogatory 
to intellect to say ‘I believe ”»—or even to say “I do 
not know ”—it is rather a tribute to its true province. 
For Reason has an office, and a far from unimportant 
one, in the matter of the investigation and reception of 
Divine truth; but, since it is a natural faculty, it has 
also a limit. God does not require in man a blind 
credulity. The Bible never demands a mere blind faith. 
On the contrary, it requires a spirit of examination in 
all things. God does not demand of man that. he 
should forgo the exercise of a faculty with which He 
has endowed him for the noblest purposes. But man 
must always remember that he is a finite being, while 
God is Infinite; and that it is no derogation from the 
dignity of a finite being to be instructed by the Infinite, 
and to receive incomprehensible mysteries upon the 
authority of his Maker.4 The office of Reason is to 


* See the widely circulated publications of the “Ration- 


alist Press Association,” or God and my Neighbour, 
Blatchford. Clarion Press. 
2 Hebe xia 6: 


31 Thess. v. 21; 1 Pet. iii. 


itis 
4 See Note B. 
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examine, as far as possible, into the certainty of the 
truths proposed for faith; to investigate and weigh the 
evidence upon which Revelation claims belief; and even 
to scrutinise with the utmost caution and faithfulness 
the pretensions of the Book which claims to contain the 
Divine Revelation. But, when satisfied on these points 
—as every intelligent man may be satisfied—to accept 
the subject matter of that Revelation; and, though many 
things proposed for acceptance may be hard, even 
impossible, to understand, yet 


““To believe and show the reason of a man.”’ 


And in the matters which have been the subject of dis- 
cussion in these lectures, there is another aspect of the 
question. One in which we leave the cold logic of the 
mind, and look into the needs and desires of the heart. 
It is here, pre-eminently, that Reason must bow before 
the Revelation of God. Revelation, we have said,! is 
the making known a scheme of grace for the purpose 
of man’s salvation. Its aim is “to bring fallen man 
back to God in the way which is called, and is, Christ.” 
Nothing short of this is the purpose of Revelation. The 
fulfilment of the Divine purpose in man—the glory of 
God, the happiness of man, the good of the world—is 
the result of the Revelation, as through it man is 
brought to a knowledge of God in Jesus Christ. Christ 
Incarnate and crucified, the Redeemer and Reconciler. 
Christ risen and ascended, the living Head of His 
people; the Sender of the Holy Spirit; the all-prevailing 
Advocate and Intercessor; the coming King and Judge. 
The pith and centre of Revelation after all, therefore, 
is the doctrine of the Atonement.2 Take that out of 
the Bible, and you have a glorious book of moral pre- 


1 See Lecture I, p..9 f. 2, See Note C. 
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cepts, it is true; a wonderful revelation of an Almighty 
Maker of the universe; even a marvellous pattern of a 
godlike life. But you have nothing to meet the deep, 
inner cravings of a man’s heart; you have nothing 
which can cleanse the conscience and remove the burden 
of guilt; you have nothing, in short, to reach the real 
need of man estranged from God. If sin be “a mere 
venial weakness,” and the Divine precept to perfection 
merely ‘exhortations to external honesty and right,” 
then the religion of reason may be an adequate Satis- 
faction. But such a view can only come from a very 
imperfect knowledge of God, from a very superficial 
reading of the history of mankind, and from a woefully 
weakened and perverted conscience within. Revelation 
supersedes reason because it reveals that which reason 
could never discover; that which comes as a message 
of peace to a heart burdened with sin, and a conscience 
disturbed by evil; that which to-day, as through the 
centuries since first the angelic host proclaimed it to the 
watching shepherds as “good tidings of great joy,” 
has been to countless thousands a strength in life, a 
hope in death, and a passport to eternal happiness. “A 
Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” And this is a 
revelation which, in meeting our religious needs, confers 
also the power of apprehending and embracing the 
Saviour Who is revealed, and realising the full end of 
the salvation which He brings. The Revelation of God 
does that which reason can never do; it not only en- 
lightens the mind, through the power of the Holy 
Ghost, it becomes also a power in the heart; it not 
only shows the way of reconciliation, but imparts 
strength for that future service which is the result and 
consequence of reconciliation, and in which the Divine 
purpose in man passes to its fulfilment. Of this we 
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shall speak when we resume our course in Lent. May 
God accept what has been said so far, forgiving its 
weakness, correcting its errors, and using it, as it shall 
please Him, for the establishment of the true faith and 
the furtherance of true religion. 


NOTE A (p. 85). 


The important subject of ‘‘Confession and Absolution,’’— 
with the further question as to the power of the priest in 
absolving, whether it be ministerial or judicial—does not 
enter into the scope of these lectures. It may be per- 
missible, however, to call attention in a note to the difference 
between the Roman and the Anglican position in the matter. 
The Roman doctrine or ‘‘sacrament of penance”’ includes 
four points—contrition, confession, satisfaction on the part of 
the penitent, and absolution on the part of the priest. The 
last of these—absolution—constitutes the claim upon which 
the practice of the other three really depend. A claim which 
amounts to this, that the priest has the power, not merely 
of declaring God’s forgiveness of sin as a minister, but of 
pronouncing pardon as a judge. The power of absolving, 
that is, not ministerially, but judicially. (See 9th Canon of 
the Council of Trent; also Peter Dens, Theologia, vol. vi.) 
The Anglican form of Absolution, on the other hand, is 
ministerial; declaratory and precatory, or benedictory. This 
in accordance with the most ancient use. (See Bingham’s 
Antiquities, vol. ii, p. 1094; Palmer’s Antiquities of the 
English Ritual, vol. ii, p. 108. See also The Doctrine of 
Confession, Carter, p. 307—note upon “‘ the indicative form 
of absolution.”) The position of the Church of England 
as to the requirement or permission for ‘t Sacramental Con- 
fession’’ (as contained in the First Exhortation in the Order 
of the Holy Communion) was well expressed by Bishop 
Creighton in his primary charge to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of London in these words: ‘The position of the Church of 
England is that Confession is left to every man’s discretion,” 
‘liberty should be respected on all sides.” (See also a letter 
in Life and Letters of Mandel Creighton, vol. ig Poe 4 i.) 

“There is all the difference between that which is advo- 
cated and that which is allowed as there is between food 
and medicine. The Church allows it (sacramental con- 
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fession), guarding its use most jealously. She allows it as 
medicine; she is ignorant of it as food. To make medicine 
food is to forfeit all that the food will produce’’ (Dean 
Lefroy, Exeter Church Congress Report, p. 461). (See also 
Bishop Harold Browne on the Articles, p. 587.) 


NOTE B (p. 88). 


The true relation between Reason and Revelation may 
be seen by a consideration of the nature of Reason and 
the nature of Revelation. What is Reason? It is a finite 
quality of the human mind; the distinguishing faculty of 
man, but a faculty the history of which is a history of 
development. Ordinary experience, moreover, will tell us 
that Reason, unaided by some superior principle, meets 
with perpetual difficulties which baffle its investigations and 
confound its conclusions. In the discoveries of human 
science, in the laws of nature, in the course of daily provi- 
dence, even in the practical matters of daily life, so incom- 
petent is reason to determine fully and accurately, that we 
are compelled to take much upon trust; to believe and 
accept many things which we do not understand. Can we 
then, without presumption, deny the same operation in 
forming conclusions upon an infinite subject; in determining 
upon the deep things of God? And if this is so, can we 
be wrong in deciding that though by the gift of Reason 
man is raised to a very high position in the order of 
Creation, that faculty is nevertheless incompetent in Divine 
things to be the guide of Faith. And hence, that Reason 
must, from the nature of things, be subordinate to Revela- 
tion; its handmaid but not its mistress; designed to follow 
the teaching of Revelation rather than to decide what is a 
fit subject for such Revelation, or worthy of its acceptance 
when found to be revealed. 

The same conclusion may be reached from a considera- 
tion of what Revelation is. What is Revelation? Broadly 
speaking, it is God’s communication of Himself in creation, 
in providence, and in the conscience of man. In the 
narrower sense in which the word is used in this lecture 
it is God’s revelation of Himself to fallen man; the promul- 
gation of a scheme of grace for the purpose of man’s salva- 
tion. Now in a revelation of the Divine mind in a matter 
so important, is it wonderful that there should be discovered 
things which not only the human mind could never have 
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conceived, but which, when made known, it is utterly 
incapable of either fathoming or comprehending? In other 
words, must there not be a mystery in a religion which 
comes to us by Revelation? (On this see The Quest of the 
Infinite, B. Millard, ch. i=.) 1f> God “be, as He«is, 
an Infinite Being, nothing different could have been 
expected. And to say that what an Infinite Being has been 
pleased to tell us about Himself is to be disbelieved because 
we cannot understand it, is to assert that the faculty of 
perception in finite beings like ourselves is equal to the 
object which we contemplate—which is an Infinite God. 
If Reason were infinite, perfect, unerring, it might master 
and comprehend the nature and properties of an Infinite 
God. But inasmuch as it is manifestly finite, imperfect and 
defective, there must be a limit in its investigations of the 
truths of Revelation; a point where the reasoning of man, 
the natural faculty, must end, and complete acquiescence in 
the revealed word of God begin; where recourse, in fact, 
must be had to the higher gift, the supernatural faculty, 
ope answers to the revelation of God and of the spiritual 
order.” 


NOTE C (p. 89). 


To say that the doctrine of the Atonement is the centre 
of the Bible does not of course minimise the importance of 
the statements as to other aspects of the work and office 
of our Lord Jesus Christ which are prominent in the New 
Testament; such as, especially, His founding of a kingdom 
(of which His Church is the visible expression), and His 
second coming to judge the world. For behind both these 
truths lies the doctrine of the Atonement; without which 
neither of them would have any solid meaning, or provide 
any consolatory hope. Jesus Christ gave His life that He 
might redeem mankind. But from redeemed humanity He 
is gathering into His Church *“‘a great flock from all parts 
of the world.”? So also it is only to those who accept the 
reconciliation wrought by His death that His appearing in 
glory can be a “‘blessed hope” for which they can look 
without fear. For it is ‘‘to them that are in Christ Jesus ”’ 
that there is ‘‘now no condemnation’ (Rom. viii. 1); and 
it is ‘“‘he that believeth on Him”? that “is not judged ”’ 
(John iii. 18). (See also 2 Tim. i. 12.) 

The renewed attention that is being given in the world 
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of religious thought to the place and meaning of the 
apocalyptic and eschatological elements in our Lord’s teach- 
ing as the Son of Man is full of importance and suggestion. 
Essential as is the ethical teaching of our Lord for Christian 
practice, and bound up as is His teaching as to His coming 
and His Kingdom with the Christian hope, the purpose of 
the Divine Revelation is not satisfied with either line of 
truth by itself. And we cannot but be profoundly thankful 
to those scholars who have weighed in the balances of 
mature judgment the conclusions of both the psychological 
and purely eschatological schools of foreign criticism and 
found them wanting + as full expressions of the life, teach- 
ing, and mission of our Lord. Any view of our Lord’s 
mission and teaching which leaves out of sight a truth so 
fundamental and important as that contained in His own 
words, ‘‘the Son of man came . . . to give His life a ransom 
for many,’’ and in many similar sentences, misses the central 
doctrine of the Bible, and the primary object of the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. May it not be added, leaves ‘‘ the 
Divine purpose in man ’”’ with no apparent hope of fulfilment ? 
The following words seem to strike the true note: ‘‘ Christi- 
anity is—and ever will be—-the religion of sure salvation, 
brought by Jesus and to be experienced by His believers 
already during their present life. This does not exclude 
Christian hope. On the contrary, the more the present 
salvation is experienced in mankind, the stronger Christian 
hope will be. This is the great. lesson given to us by Jesus 
Himself”? (The Eschatology “of the Gospels, E. von 
Dobschiitz, p. 205). 





* See Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 81 f.; 
and The Life of Christ in Recent Research, Lect. IV, 
p- 100 f. See also papers on ‘“‘The Apocalyptic Element in 
our Lord’s Teachings,” Report of the Church Congress, 
Cambridge, 1910, and Rev. Darwell Stone, D.D., in Church 
Quarterly Review, Oct. 1910, p. 32 ff. 


B.-THE PURPOSE FULFILLED 
THROUGH SERVICE 


LECTURE, Vii 
SAVED TO SERVE 


WE were occupied in the first course of the Lectures 
which we resume to-day, in tracing out the way in 
which the Divine purpose in man was secured, in spite 
of man’s weakness and sin, by a marvellous act of 
grace on the part of God. As several weeks have 
passed since that part of our subject was before us, it 
will be well, perhaps, to restate as briefly as possible 
just the main points in the discussion. 

The Divine purpose in man, we said, as it is made 
known to us in the Holy Bible—that Book of Divine 
authority in all matters of faith and practice; the Book 
which contains all things necessary to eternal salvation 
—is, that man should occupy a supreme place in 
creation—God’s ‘“vice-regents in the world, fellow- 
workers with Him’—and be fitted for fellowship and 
communion with God Himself. For this purpose man 
was made in the image and after the likeness of God; 
raised above the brute creation, and endowed with a 
spiritual nature and the gift of “self-conscious reason.” 
But this gift carried with it, from its very nature, 
moral freedom as regards the will. It involved the 
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possibility of failure, as well as the possibility of attain- 
ment; of refusal as well as consent. And the will of 
man, when it was brought to the test, led him in the 
wrong direction; and by an act of disobedience sin 
with all its consequences entered into the world, bring- 
ing estrangement between man and God. Thus the 
original purpose of God was interrupted in its develop- 
ment; and it became necessary for something to be 
done which should restore the broken fellowship, and 
remove the guilt and power of sin, so that God’s pur- 
pose might be victoriously fulfilled. The scheme of 
grace by which the fulfilment of this purpose was secured 
was the outcome of God’s love. In the person of Jesus 
Christ, the Incarnate Son of God—Himself truly God, 
but stooping to take to Himself human nature in all 
that belongs to it as such—One appeared who was able 
by His holy life and obedient death to accomplish the 
great love of God in bringing reconciliation. He put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself, and thereby 
removed the barrier to the free flow of God’s love 
which sin had interposed. \So that to every one who 
consciously accepts the reconciliation made by Jesus 
Christ, and humbly but truly believes on His name, 
there passes the gift of full forgiveness, and the power 
for renewing the life of fellowship and entering upon 
the life of service. For this is the point to which we 
have come, and which it will be the purpose of the 
present course of lectures to develop—That the recon- 
ciliation of which we have spoken is not an end in 
itself. It is not the Ultima Thule of the Christian’s faith. 
It is a means to an end; it is the beginning of God’s 
work upon us and in us. The redeemed is set free 
to live the life of the restored and forgiven. The 
scope therefore of the lectures will be rather practical 
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than doctrinal. It will be to build upon the basis of 
doctrine which has already been laid down, the super- 
structure of godly living which is at once the evidence 
of a believing reception of the doctrine, and the true 
result of its working upon the heart and in the life. 

Now in taking the thought of service to express the 
life of the Christian, by which he is to pass to the 
fulfilment of the Divine purpose in man, we must first 
carefully guard ourselves as to its meaning. The word 
service is a comprehensive word, and service is a noble 
thing. It comprises the duty of princes, as well as the 
work of the humblest menial. It must not be con- 
fined, therefore, to any restricted sense, but may be 
used to comprise the position, the aim, and the desire 
of the Christian. 

And if any justification for this wide use of the term 
is needed it is found, first of all, in the fact that in 
the New Testament there are various words which 
are used to express “service,” or to designate a 
“servant,” though the difference in meaning does not 
always appear in our English translation. There is the 
usual word which really means ‘‘bondservant ” (Rom. 
i. 1), and which expresses a service which is obligatory 
and permanent, and of a more or less servile character. 
There is the word which is most accurately rendered 
“ministry,” and which represents the activity of the 
willing servant in a work in which he finds pleasure 
(John xii. 26). And there is a word which is used less 
frequently, which implies service of a reverential or 
religious character. It is used of the service or 
ministry of the priests in the temple in prayer and 
sacrifice (Luke i. 23, Heb. viii. 6), and also of the 
service of Christians by prayer and in other ways 
(Acts xxii. 2, Rom. xv. 27). 

G 
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Each of these words gives a different aspect of 
service. But the chief justification is in the example 
and teaching of our Blessed Lord Himself. He took 
to Himself in His holy Incarnation “the form of a 
bond-servant,” 1 and He realised in His mission the 
conception of “the Servant of the Lord,” so pointedly 
brought out by the Old Testament Prophet.2 He said 
of Himself, “I am among you as He that serveth” ; 
and, “The Son of man came not to be ministered unto 


but to minister.” ‘Servant,’ moreover, is the in- 
variable title by which the apostles designate Him 
after Pentecost. ‘Thy holy servant Jesus.” 3 It is 


to “service” or “ministry ’”* that Christ calls His 
followers;4 and the highest employment of the 
redeemed in the City of God is to ‘““do Him reverential 
service.” 5 And consistently with this the life of the 
Christian is set forth constantly in the New Testament 
as a life of service. ‘Servant of God” or “of Jesus 
Christ” is a title claimed by almost every writer of an 
Epistle. “Servants to God” and “servants of right- 
-eousness ” are the titles byWwhich St. Paul designates 
those who have become united with Christ by baptism 
into His death (Rom. vi. 18, 22); “reasonable or 
spiritual service” is the description he gives of the 
self-consecration of the Christian believer to God 
(Rom. xii. 1). But perhaps the most striking verse of 
all is that in which the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews states what are the result and the end of the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ. ‘The blood of Christ,” 


* Phil. ii. 8. 2 Isa. xl.—xlviii. 
Acts iil. 13,° 26, iv. 27230. 
4 John xii. 26, PONE o SXliemse 


® Rom. i. 1; Phil. i. 15 James i.. 13 2: Pet. i. 3; Jude i. 1; 
ReVe Leas 
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he says, shall ‘‘cleanse your conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God” (Heb. ix. 13, 14). It 
would be hard to find more concise words in which to 
express what the life of a Christian ought to be. Here 
is the aim, the happy duty, the true goal of every 
truly religious man. Here is what God claims from 
every one who has accepted the reconciliation offered 
in Christ, a reverential service. The sacrifice of 
Christ’s death, infinitely more surely than the sacrifices 
under the law, brought cleansing of conscience and the 
restoration of fellowship with God. But it does not 
stop there. Cleansing is not the end, it is but the 
means to the end; that is, to the new life. ‘The end 
of the restored fellowship is energetic service to Him 
who alone lives and gives life’ 1—the living God. Not 
a God like the dead idols of the heathen, graven with 
art and man’s device; not a God who is a mere 
“thought image,” the creation of the imagination, in 
which is neither life nor truth, but—the living God. 
Who is what He is in the power of an infinite life and 
energy; who has the power to make us know that He 
is near us, and that He will receive us when we draw 
near to Him; for “he that cometh to God must believe 
that He is, and that He is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him” (Heb. xi. 6). “The knowledge 
of the living God,” it has been said, “is the ground 
of a living faith, a living fellowship, and a living 
service.” This is the view to which .we want to rise, 
that the actual, positive life of the Christian is to be 
a life of service. The whole life of the Christian is to 
be just a carrying out of this great idea, “saved to 
serve.” 


1 Westcott, Epistle to Hebrews in loco. 
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“‘How blessed, from the bonds of sin 
And earthly fetters free, 
In singleness of heart and aim 
Thy servant, Lord, to be.” 


This is the secret of true happiness, of real success, 
and of undoubted power. 

One of the greatest temptations in the life of to-day 
is the setting up some idol in the heart and serving 
that. Position, power, pleasure, wealth; the advance- 
ment of self; self-interest in some form or another. 
This is ruining both public and private life, and taint- 
ing the very springs of our country’s prosperity. 
What is wanted above all things is that there should 
be men everywhere, in every department of life, who 
are truly servants of God: men who will be actuated 
always by right principle, and ruled by right motives ; 
men whose first thought will be the glory of God and 
obedience to His laws. Then the faithful and proper 
discharge of all other duties will follow as a matter of 
course. 

It will be the scope and agm of this division of our 
subject to help us to realise this. We shall be led to 
look at the sphere of service, and to consider the hin- 
drances to true and unbroken service. The power for 
service will come before us, and we will seek to gain 
the inspiration for service which Jesus Christ has left 
for us in the example of His own self-sacrificing life. 
Thus we shall come to see how the Divine purpose 
passes on to its fulfilment, when in the endless life 
the redeemed shall serve God “day and night in His 
temple.” 

But as we close this introductory lecture to our pre- 
sent course, let us dwell.a little upon two considera- 
tions which bring the thought of service into close 
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touch with the truest view of religion. Religion 
touches the heart, and from the heart the true springs 
of action rise. Here lies, does it not, the great differ- 
ence between morality and religion. ‘Morality is 
obedience to law, Religion is allegiance to a Person.” 
Now Christian service centres in a Person. It is 
rendered to a Person; it is inspired by a Person; its 
motive is love for a Person. It is not so with all service 
—or rather with all that passes for service and takes 
its name. How often is it the case that the only 
personal thought that enters into the so-called service 
is some profit or honour that it will bring to the doer 
of it, rather than of help or benefit to the one for whom 
it is done? This is not service, it is self-pleasing in its 
most subtle form. But the life of service involves the 
death of self. And until the Christian can say, “Not 
I, but He,” he has not learned the essence of the 
service of Christ. For the centre of the Christian’s 
service is, and must be, Jesus Christ. He claims for 
Himself the service of those whom He has redeemed 
and restored to the life of fellowship. No one can 
study carefully the life of Jesus Christ without seeing 
that he puts Himself forward as the centre of affec- 
tion, and hope, and service in a way that separates 
His teaching from all other. There have been many 
great teachers in the world. Profound moral maxims 
were propounded by men who founded religions which 
have swayed millions of the human race, in some cases 
long before Jesus Christ proclaimed His lofty ethical 
precepts. The Vedas of Hinduism, the so-called 
Scriptures of Buddhism, the Analecta of Confucianism 
all contain moral maxims, some of which are of great 
beauty and elevation, though sadly mingled, it must 
be confessed, with puerile fables and elements of gross 
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superstition. But in which of these books, or in which 
of the non-Christian religions which they represent, is 
there anything approaching to the personal claim 
which Jesus Christ makes, and the personal example 
which Jesus Christ places before men for their study 
and their imitation? The difference is notorious. And 
with it all there is a naturalness about His individuality 
which quite frees it from any earthly element. He 
always claims His rightful place, to be first in His 
people’s love and obedience. And yet we never think 
of Him as exalting Himself, or displaying any want of 
humility. “The meekness and gentleness of Christ” 
are conspicuous everywhere and always. Take just 
one recorded saying, “If any man serve Me, let him 
follow; and where I am there shall also My servant 
be; if any man serve Me, him will the Father honour ” 
(John xii, 26).1 The call is to service, to personal 
service. But it is linked with personal allegiance ; 
following the Master. And it will issue in a reward ; 
the sharing of His personal glory. Could any call be 
more clear, or any motive mBre inspiring ? 

And the other consideration is this. The claim of 
Christ upon the Christian’s service derives all its force 
and all its meaning from the sacrifice which He offered 
upon the cross. It takes us back to the “constraining 
love” of which we have spoken already. Look again 
at the words of our Lord which were quoted above 
(John xii. 26). See how on each side of them there 
stands the thought of the cross (vers. 23, 24, Say 83). 
So it must always be. Jesus Christ Teacher, Healer, 
Exemplar; His words and works impressing the minds 
of men! Yes. But the saving message which has 


* In the Greek the position of the pronouns is emphatic, 
and, as Luther says, ‘‘ there is great Divinity in pronouns.’’ 
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brought deliverance to the souls of men burdened with 
the guilt of sin has ever been the message of pardon 
offered and reconciliation made by the sacrifice of the 
death of Christ. And the real motive force which has 
sent men to “serve the living God” is the conviction 
that by His life and death Christ has redeemed the ; 
world from sin. The service which starts from that 
will be, indeed, “perfect freedom,” for it will be the 
service of perfect love. 
‘‘Thus may I serve Thee, gracious Lord, 
Thus ever Thine alone, 
My soul and body given to Thee, 
The purchase Thou hast won. 
Through evil or through good report 
Still keeping by Thy side, 
By life or death, in this poor flesh, 
Let Christ be magnified.” 


LECTURE VIII 
THE SPHERE OF SERVICE 


Our thoughts are turned in this second course of 
our lectures to that which follows “the act of faith” 
which lays hold of “the act of grace” in the life of 
the consciously reconciled—-the redeemed and forgiven 
—and which we are speaking of under the name of 
“service.” It is,’ we said, a comprehensive word; it 
connotes not only the activities, but also the attitude 
of the Christian life. For— 


“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


The object of redemption through Christ is not only 
deliverance from guilt, it is to bring man back to that 
service of the living God forywhich he was created in 
the Divine image. The cleansing of the conscience 
by the blood of Christ (Heb. ix. 14) is not a mere 
deliverance from certain disabilities, or the remission 
of certain pains and penalties; but it is the fitting of 
the redeemed for the positive life of service. It is a 
cleansing “from dead works ”—-works performed with- 
out the life and power of the Holy Spirit—a merely 
mechanical performance of religious duties, a merely 
routine attendance upon religious ordinances—to a 
life actuated by faith in the unseen, the service of “the 
living God.” 

But what is the sphere of this service? In other 
words where is the Christian life to be seen and its 
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power to be exercised? This is an intensely practical 
question, and it would hardly seem as if there was 
any need of a detailed answer. But the experience of 
life shows only too plainly that the obvious answer is 
not the one that is most fully understood, or realised 
in action. And yet the only true answer must be that 
God is to be served in every department of life; that 
a man’s religion is to influence his discharge of every 
relationship, his fulfilment of every duty, his accept- 
ance of every gift or enjoyment which life may bring. 
There is to be this stamp upon every truly Christian 
man, that he is striving to serve the living God, and 
thus to glorify Him in body and in spirit which are 
His. This at any rate was the view of religion which 
was pressed upon the first Christians. Look at the 
letters of St. Paul to the churches which he founded. 
Observe how he builds upon the foundation of Divine 
truth the edifice of Christian conduct.! Notice how 
his exhortations to Christian living extend not only to 
every department of life, but to all speech and to every 
action. ‘‘Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus.” “‘Whatsoever ye do, 
work heartily, as to the Lord and not unto men” 
(Col. iii. 17, 23). “‘ Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God” 
(1 Cor. x. 31). Mark, too, how he warns not only 
against flagrant and scandalous sins and vices—things 
which were openly degrading society in the heathen 
cities where the lot of the first converts to Christianity 
was cast—but also against things which men are apt 
to consider to be only slips and failings—venial errors, 
faults against their fellows—rather than sins against 


1 See the connecting ‘‘ therefore”? in Rom. xii. 1; Eph. 
ive eOOL ei Otis mands chamt ilo tte: 
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God; faults of temper and of speech, displays of anger 
and self-will, constitutional failings, errors due to 
environment or training. And yet these are really, as 
St. Paul implies, as much transgressions against God’s 
law, and failures to reach the Christian standard, as 
are the grosser iniquities which he denounces so 
sternly. ‘Take this to heart,” writes Bishop Moule, 
commenting upon one of these passages,! in words 
which I cannot refrain from quoting at length, ‘“Chris- 
tian man or woman, professing to ‘live godly’ in 
common life in the modern world. The precepts here 
given lay hands upon a great many things tolerated 
all too easily at the dinner-tables, and in the drawing- 
rooms, and at the holiday resorts, of such as we are 
supposed to be. Our offences may not, perhaps, look 
great in point of scale. We may not be violently 
passionate, or positively abusive and indecorous in 
speech, nor may we be of those who deliberately love 
and make a lie. But do we not too easily let our- 
selves sin on a moderate scale in things which are 
just the same in kind? We are irritable; we carry 
about a cherished grudge; we speak harsh words of 
the absent, when no good purpose whatever really 
underlies the speaking; we needlessly allude to un- 
cleanness; we trifle with truth and manipulate it, when 
to do so will save us a little trouble. And all these 
things are identical in kind with the worst bursts of 
anger, or the most cruel objurgations, or the gravest 
falsehoods. They lie on the same inclined plane, away 
from the love of God, and towards the outer darkness.” > 
These are searching words, and they strike home to 
many of us and put us to shame. But the Christian 
who realises that the restored relationship to God is 


* Col. iii. 12-17, in Colossian Studies, peew7. 
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to dominate every relationship of life, will strive to 
rise, by God’s grace, to the apostolic ideal. He will 
remember that though he is a citizen of the world he 
is always and foremost a servant of God. In all his 
various duties and relationships—as father, master, 
servant; as-one placed in a position of trust, or one 
under authority; as a man of business, or of letters, 
or as a member of the higher social world, he will seek 
to recollect that he is the servant of God. And the man 
who aims at this, whatever be his business or calling, 
will be, in the things of ordinary, everyday life, more 
faithful and conscientious, more dutiful and obedient, 
more painstaking and thorough, because his aim, the 
goal of his life, will be not merely to get on in the 
world, or to amass wealth, or to make himself a name, 
but to serve the God of heaven. To do this humbly but 
faithfully is the really noble thing in life. It is to fulfil 
the purpose of our being; it is to be great in the best 
and truest sense of the word. 

Now this, the true but too often forgotten view of 
the matter—that religion is “not an insurance for the 
next world, but a programme for the present world,” 
not doctrine but life, not a luxury but service—is 
surely worth seriously thinking about. To realise it 
will give an altogether new meaning and point to the 
religious life. It will lift it out of the region of mere 
sentiment, and out of the groove of mere routine. It 
will present it as something towards which the mind 
may continually be set, and the thought of which will 
help to brace it for dest: endeavour. It will enable 
a man to look calmly on the stress and turmoil of an 
existence which seems too often to be only a struggle 
for pre-eminence in the present. It will even help him 
to bear himself bravely against the disappointments 
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and trials of life; if, while he does his very best in 
whatever place God has set him, or in whatever duties 
God has laid upon him, deep down in his heart lies 
this resolve, which he intends by God’s grace shall 
influence all his conduct, that he will “continue 
Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto his life’s 
end.” It is men of this sort that we want now-a-days. 
We want men—and women—those especially who are 
in positions of influence through wealth, or station, or 
culture, to realise that the present life is the sphere of 
the service of God; that they are not free to do as they 
like; but that they are put here to prepare for the life 
which is to come, and to act accordingly. We want 
them to see that the life which is spent selfishly, or 
aimlessly, or luxuriously, or even not strenuously is a 
wasted life, and that it fails in any approach to the 
true ideal of service. And that the life in which there 
is no place for God, no time or effort given to care 
for the concerns of the soul, is a life which must end 
miserably, as it is miserably spent in spite of all the 
flash and sparkle of evanesceht gaiety, and of a feigned 
indifference. For look around. Read the signs of the 
times as regards the tastes, the pursuits, the pleasures 
of the great mass of the people here in our own beloved 
England, as you may read them from the advertise- 
ments in the columns of our newspapers and on the 
hoardings in our streets, from the literature on our 
bookstails, and from the headlines of many of our 
journals. What high aims, or motives, or actions are 
in the main recorded there? And those things are on 
the whole, I imagine, a fair estimate of a people’s 
aims and pursuits. They follow the popular demand. 
If they minister to sensation it is because in the first 
instance sensation is required. Supply and demand act 
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and react upon each other. ‘What strikes me in Lon- 
don,” said one who was here last year after about three 
years’ absence, “is the immense increase in the facilities 
for locomotion, and the immense degradation in the 
literature on the bookstalls.” Might it not be added, 
the immense increase in the rush after pleasure and 
the disproportioned absorption in mere amusement? 
Perhaps this last is the most striking—may it not be 
said the most ominous ?—feature in the modern life of 
our day. Certainly it is one that is opposed at all 
points to the thought of service, as characteristic of 
the true life of the Christian. Let us take it as a 
practical illustration of this part of our subject, and, 
in spite of its difficulties, let us look it fairly in the 
face. Not with the idea of bringing into agreement 
views and tastes that differ; but rather of bringing the 
whole question into the line of Christian duty, under 
the guidance of those great principles which are laid 
down in the Word of God. 

Now it cannot be denied that at the present time the 
pursuit of amusement is exalted almost to a “cult,” 
and that “recreation”? has become for many the busi- 
ness of life. Restlessness and an unhealthy craving 
for excitement have laid hold of all classes of social 
life, and of both sexes alike. Do not let us be mis- 
taken. We are not condemning amusement as such. 
Pleasure and amusement must form an integral part 
of human life. The story of every life on earth is 
made up of graver and lighter passages. In life’s ex- 
perience sunshine and cloud alternate in almost regular 
succession. And the lighter passages, like the sun- 
shine, are necessary for healthy life and growth. We 
cannot always be under the strain of work. Recreation 
is necessary both for body and for mind. Indeed, 
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recreation is for the mind what sleep is for the body. 
It recreates the “wearied brain and troubled breast ”’ ; 
it fits a man for service again. It is meant to do so. 
This, after all, is a mere commonplace of elementary 
knowledge. So, too, it may be considered to say that 
the pleasures of life are God’s gift, and that He loves 
to see His children happy. He does not grudge them 
amusement. He gives us “all things richly to enjoy.” 
“Rejoice” is the keynote of the Christian religion. 
It is the religions which are without Christ—or lives 
in which there is an absence of any religion at all— 
which are joyless, because they are hopeless. The 
man who knows his standing in Christ Jesus cannot 
be otherwise than happy. A gloomy, austere religion 
is only a caricature of what the Christian’s religion 
should be. But what if amusement becomes the busi- 
ness of life; if, instead of fitting for the work and duty 
of life, it leads to nothing except more amusement? 
And it is beyond doubt that the inevitable tendency of 
the unrestrained and undisciplined pursuit of pleasure 
is to create a craving for mére and ever more, till the 
restless mind and body can only live upon excitement. 
Without it discontent grows apace, and the discon- 
tented one becomes a burden to himself and to others. 
And when that is the case the so-called amusement is 
not recreation at all. It has lost its proper place and 
proportion. It is an injury rather than a gain and a 
blessing. 

Now this is a matter on which religion should be 
brought to bear. It is not a question of amusements 
which are sinful. The Christian who desires to act 
up to his profession, and to live “soberly, righteously 
and godly in this present evil world,” can have nothing 
to do with anything which directly ministers to sin. 
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He will avoid amusements the tendency of which is 
to degrade because they have become practically con- 
nected with immorality and open vice; or which, 
though in themselves perfectly harmless, are yet in 
practice mixed up with gambling, fraud and profligacy, 
by which injury is wrought to many a one, body and 
soul. Here, I would urge, the line for the Christian 
who is striving to serve Christ is clear. The greatest 
need for warning and for decision lies undoubtedly in 
the case of innocent pleasures and lawful amusements, 
where the danger is in over-indulgence or in wrong 
use. This is where principle and the thought of 
service comes in. 

I venture, then, to say that even after taking into 
account the pressure and strain of modern life and 
work, and weighing every consideration arising from 
the question of recreation and exercise, as necessary 
for keeping the sound mind in the sound body, the 
present restless craving after excitement and amuse- 
ment is working havoc to our national life in various 
ways. And that what is needed if amusement is to 
maintain its rightful place in the life and health of 
the nation is a truer perception of its proper function, 
and a greater exercise of self-control in the pursuit and 
enjoyment of it. 

Now self-control touches the question of amusement 
that is legitimate for the Christian in two directions. 
First, as to its character. There are many things in 
which men of the world may engage from which the 
Christian must refrain. All that lowers the moral 
tone or slackens the spiritual energy must be given up. 
“Measure,” it has been well put, “the invitations of 
life by their fitness or unfitness to develop within you 
true spiritual energy.” And again, “If the Christian 
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indulges in the pleasures of life as freely as other men, 
if he is unconscious of any severity or self-restraint, 
if he denies himself nothing which others enjoy, he 
proves that he has no higher aim than they, and can, 
of course, win no higher prize.” All things are lawful, 
but not all things are expedient. Christian liberty is 
not to be exercised at the expense of the conscience 
of even the weakest and youngest in the Christian 
community, but must be governed by the dictates of 
Christian love. And with the fullest conviction let it 
be said, lest any be thinking otherwise, that self- 
discipline and _ self-restraint, and detachment from 
what is merely worldly, are quite consistent with true 
enjoyment, true manliness and true success. 

But self-control must be exercised also with regard to 
the amount of amusement that is taken. Here again, 
there is nothing but what is intrinsically good in the 
revived importance of physical exercises and outdoor 
sports as the promoters and sustainers of health, which 
is a feature of modern life. It has penetrated every 
grade of society, and purSues every stage of life. 
The exercise of our English outdoor sports and games 
has long been a valuable asset in our national life, 
and their discipline a factor in the formation of 
character. But with all the good, is there not also a 
danger which calls for self-control? There is not a 
little of national danger in the professionalising of 
sports and games, and in the invasion of almost every 
branch of athletics by the cramping spirit of specialisa- 
tion, and by the unwholesome spectre of gambling, 
which robs them, for the million, of any pretence to 
be health-giving pursuits at all. And when, as is too 
much the case to-day, the “recreation” consists week 
by week in looking on, and not in actively taking part 
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in any exercise or sport, the danger is increased to 
an alarming degree.t Moreover, there is a danger, 
always, to the religious life in making physical culture 
the supreme aim. Care for physical health too often 
becomes an excuse for lack of service for others. 
Health, glorious gift though it is, and indispensable 
to usefulness and enjoyment, is not in itself the end 
of life. It is a means to the fulfilment of life’s end. 
It is to enable man to fulfil the highest purpose for 
which God made him—to glorify God and serve Him. 
“No man liveth for himself,” and no one has a right 
to be content with finding only his own good. What 
avails a whole army of athletic young men, or a whole 
array of physically developed young women, if they 
are not doing the real work of life; if no recruits are 
forthcoming for the battle against. sin and misery; 
and if the army of workers for God and their fellow- 
men grows less instead of greater? We need self- 
control here. We want recreation to be used as re- 
creation, and not to be made the business of life; and 
health to be the pledge of a fruitful, unselfish activity, 
not merely an interesting topic of conversation, or an 
absorbing subject of self-concern. 

It is not possible to do more than touch here upon 
an aspect of this matter of excessive amusement 
which is of pressing importance. I mean the way in 
which the pursuit of pleasure by the fashionable and 

1 “The four (football) matches were watched by about 
200,000 people. It is estimated that the Chelsea ground will 
hold 90,000 spectators, and if that is the case that number was 
present, for the gates had to be closed before the game was 
started.”’—Times, March 13, 1911. 

““The gate receipts at Cardiff on Saturday for the Inter- 
national Rugby match between Wales and Ireland amounted 
to 42,813, which is a record for the Rugby game in Great 


Britain.”-—Evening Standard, March 13, 1911. 
H 
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the rich, by what is termed “ Society,” is leading to 
increasing disregard of the Lord’s Day.! All that can 
now be said is that it is a matter of grave moment, 
and one which is fraught with dangers that threaten 
the highest interests of our nation. 

But let us recall the point we have now reached in 
our subject. “Service” for the Christian, we have 
said, means a life in which every relationship and 
every duty is regarded not from the vantage ground 
of self, but of God; His claim and His cause put first. 
Not worship only but life, not business only but 
pleasure also, is the sphere where the Christian man 
must seek to glorify God and to serve Him truly. It 
is there, where God has placed him, that he must 
strive by God’s grace to work out his service in true 
faith, in patient endurance, and in loyal love. 


NOTE 


The increasing disregard and secularisation of the Lord’s 
Day are fraught with perils that threaten the highest 
interests of our Nation. It js high time that the people 
of London stopped to think “what they are doing in this 
matter. They are setting at nought an ordinance of God, 
giving up weekly rest which is essential for their physical 
and moral well-being, and dishonouring God by taking 
the day which He has given to be consecrated to His 
service, and used for His worship, and which for the Chris- 
tian Church is the day which commemorates the Lord’s 
resurrection, to be added to the other six days appropriated 
to their own business or amusement; and are thereby 
imperilling the spiritual and social well-being of the Nation. 
The following extracts from the daily press give only samples 
of what is going on in one form or another all the year 
round. Those who take part in the ‘‘pastime,’’ and take 
“the opportunity of a little exercise on wheels,” are 
certainly not the toilers and workers who have no leisure 
for amusement during the week. 





1 See Note above. 
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The Social Journal. 


““For one Sunday there has been a cessation from roller 
skating, as far as the Olympia Sunday Skating Club is 
concerned; and, although there was some talk of utilising 
the Earl’s Court Rink, it was not expected that the club 
would be continued this season. To the surprise of the 
members, however, it has now been announced that for the 
remainder of the skating season the Holland Park Rink 
will be available to them both on Sundays and weekdays, 
beginning with next Sunday, March 19. There is little 
doubt that this extension of privilege will be much appre- 
ciated, at least until the end of March, after which there 
commences a round of Sunday ‘ At-Homes’ and week-end 
country house visits which fill up any spare time.” 


EXHIBITION OF ICE-SKATING. 


‘“*Prince’s Ice-Skating Rink was yesterday afternoon the 
favourite resort, although a few of the usual frequenters of 
the Olympia Sunday Club were to be found at the Earl’s 
Court Rink., The attraction at the former was the 
exhibition of fancy skating by Mrs. Syers, the champion 
lady skater of the world. The promenade was crowded 
from end to end, and about five o’clock progress beyond 
the entrance end was almost impossible.’’-—From the Pall 
Mall Gazette, March TopagOur. 


““Each succeeding summer we read more in the daily 
papers about ‘ Ascot Sunday,’ which appears to mark the 
climax of Sunday desecration among the smart set. It 
seems to be customary for those who are fatigued by the 
labours of Ascot to seek rest and recreation on the river in 
the neighbourhood of Maidenhead on the following Sunday. 
The presence of a fashionable element of society attracts a 
throng of spectators, and we are told that nearly 200 
launches and 1,000 small boats passed through a single lock 
during the day, while ‘ Paddington Station presented an 
animated scene in the morning.’ Among the crowd of rich 
and smart and idle pleasure-seekers there were few, prob- 
ably, who ever gave a thought to the amount of Sunday 
labour which they were causing, or to the obstacles which 
they were putting in the way of Sunday worship. Those 
who lose the sense of any need of worship for themselves 
are naturally careless-about taking away opportunities for it 
from others.”—Guardian, June 22, 1904. 


H2 


LECTURE IX 
THE HINDRANCES TO TRUE SERVICE 


Tue sphere of the Christian’s service, we have said, 
is his daily life. It is in the world, in all the varied 
duties, and occupations, and relationships which he is 
called upon to discharge and fulfil, that he must bear 
the stamp of a Christian, and seek to live a life which 
shall be strong and victorious, worthy of one who has 
been redeemed by grace and made a child of God. 
But at once he is met by difficulties, and beset with 
hindrances. At every step in the life of service he is 
conscious of weakness and of failure. It must be Son 
it belongs to the very conditions under which his life 
has to be lived. He is “set in the midst of so many 
and great dangers that by Treason of the frailty of his 
nature he cannot always stand upright.” In the first 
place there is the perverted nature with its weakened 
will. This comes through sin. It is the result of 
man’s failure to exercise his will aright when the first 
test of his will, of which we spoke in an earlier lecture,1 
was put before him,—a failure which has left human 
nature so far different from what it was when man 
was first created “in the image of God,” that it is 
“far gone from original righteousness and inclined to 
evil.” The deceitful heart and the treacherous will 
raise ever-recurring difficulties in the way of a true 
service of God. 

* Lecture III, p. 35 f. 
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And meeting this, and acting upon it, there is the 
mysterious permitted power of temptation; so real, 
So ever-present a force, that the fight with temptation 
may almost be said to be the one constant fact in the 
life of the servant of God. This, at least, is the ex- 
perience of some of the greatest of the Saints. “The 
good which I would I do not; but the evil which | 
would not, that I practice ” (Rom. vii. 19). This lies 
behind the figures which are used in the New Testa- 
ment to express the Christian’s attitude. If he is 
spoken of as a soldier, a wrestler, an athlete,! all of 
which imply a conflict, an effort and a struggle, it is 
because he is ever engaged in a warfare which requires 
bravery, strength and perseverance. The servant of 
God has to live his life for God in the midst of tempta- 
tions. It is a law of life from which he cannot escape, 
though he may by God’s grace be strong to over- 
come. Let us give our chief consideration, therefore, 
at this point of our subject, to this important and 
pressing matter. 

Now we can imagine some honest, struggling soul, 
some spiritually awakened man who wants to serve 
God aright, and to live up to the privileged position 
in which he knows that he has been placed through 
grace; but who feels his own weakness and the power 
of temptation, saying, Why am I thus? Why should 
I be thus tempted? You tell me that God desires my 
happiness, and that the real, solid happiness is that 
which comes from obedience to God’s will. Why, 
then, does God allow it to be so easy for me to go 
wrong; to yield to temper, pride, passion, selfish- 
ness, sloth, or any of those things which are sins 


1 See 1 Cor. ix. 24 f.; Eph. vi. 11-18; 1 Tim. ii. 3 f. 
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against His holiness, and blots upon my Christian pro- 
fession? Why does He not, by His Almighty power, 
preserve me from temptation, or, at least, keep me 
from falling ? 

Well, the question is a plausible one, but the answer 
is really simple. It will appear quite plainly if we 
consider carefully what temptation is. What, then, is 
temptation? Temptation is simply trial or testing. 
Both in the Hebrew of the Old Testament and ‘the 
Greek of the New Testament the “words which are 
translated ‘tempt’ and ‘temptation,’ have a range of 
meaning which covers every form of testing or putting 
to the proof, whether of man by God, or of God by 
man.” 1 Thus we are told that God did tempt, or test, 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 1): and that the Israelites in 
the wilderness, by their want of trust in God tempted 
and displeased Him; put Him to the test, that is, 
tried His love and His forbearance (Ps. Ixxviil. 18, etc.). 
But both the words “trial” and “temptation” have 
gathered round themselves a special meaning in the 
course of time. The meaning of “trial” in the 
generally understood sense of “affliction,” is a later 
meaning which is derived from the fact that God 
most often tries men by suffering and sorrow. So, 
too, ‘‘temptation”’ in the generally accepted use of the 
word is the trying or testing of a man by putting a 
suggestion of evil before him. “Every influence by 
which we receive an impulse from good towards evil” 
may be called “temptation.” 

Now these influences, which are many, fall under 
two main heads, according to the direction from which 
the impulse comes, or the way in which the temptation 


1 Hastings, D. of B., s.v. 
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meets us. It may come from without or from within; 
from some external circumstance, or from our own 
nature. That is to say, the thing which tempts may 
lie either in the man himself in the form of passion 
or desire, or it may be presented from without in the 
form of some object which appeals to the passion 
within. And the two, generally speaking, go together. 
They act upon each other and unite in forming the 
temptation. The object from without meets the desire 
from within. The wrong suggestion enters into the 
mind, and, if it is allowed to do so, dwells there. It 
forms an impulse which moves the will, and then it 
actuates the conduct. So Achan saw the silver and 
the wedge of gold and the Babylonish garment; he 
coveted and took them (Joshua vii. 21). So David, 
the man after God’s own heart, fell into grievous sin 
(2 Sam. xi.). And so Judas, the arch-traitor, betrayed 
his Lord and Master (St. Matt. xxvi. 14-16). But 
behind all, and moving all, is the mysterious personal 
agency of Satan, the adversary of God and of good- 
ness, the enemy of every servant of God who is striving 
after obedience and holiness in life and action. We 
must not dwell upon this, except to affirm a belief in 
the reality of the existence and power of Satan. The 
personality of the tempter is a point upon which no doubt 
much scepticism prevails. It is characteristic of the 
materialistic tendency of the age, and part of the pre- 
vailing inclination to deny the possibility of the super- 
natural which characterises so much of modern thought 
and popular theology, to throw doubt upon the exist- 
ence of Satan. From a certain point of view it is 
necessarily so. Disbelief in a personal Supreme Being 
carries with it disbelief in a personal spirit of evil. 
And the logical outcome of disbelief in the personality 
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of Satan, is disbelief in the reality of God.! That the 
subject of the existence and personality of the Devil 
is a difficult one may be readily acknowledged. What, 
after all, can we know, in our present condition, of 
the world of spirits. Everything connected with it is 
entirely removed from the sphere of our actual observa- 
tion; from the possibility, therefore, of proof in the 
sense of demonstration by tangible evidence. But it 
must not be forgotten that our belief in this matter 
rests upon the same foundation as our belief in the 
being of God. It is not mere credulity. It is not 
based upon the imagination of poets, nor upon the 
fables of mythology, nor upon any instinctive super- 
stition of mankind; but upon the testimony of con- 
sciousness and experience, enlightened and confirmed 
by the sure testimony of the Word of God. The Devil 
or Satan is the source of evil influences, an inspirer 
and instigator of evil, by which the moral will of man 
is tried. But if this is what temptation means, it is 
clear that temptation is not in itself sin. The fact 
that our Blessed Lord was tempted—tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin—is sufficient to 
assure us of this. Temptation belongs to our human 
nature; and it was as One who had perfectly assumed 
human nature that Jesus Christ was tempted. But He 
did not yield to temptation. The enticements of the 
Evil one had no “determining influence” upon His 
will, and so He overcame the tempter. So with our- 
selves. The holiest saint that ever lived is liable to 
temptation, No human being is safe from the sug- 
gestion of evil. But he need not yield to the sugges- 
tion; and it is the yielding to the suggestion that is 


1 See note, p. 126. 
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sin. Whether we yield or not is a matter of the will. 
It is when the mind is allowed to dwell upon the 
thought that is suggested to it; and the imagination 
pictures the pleasure or the hetvaniage that will follow 
the indulgence of it; and the will consents to carry 
out the suggestion ; and instead of putting the thought 
away and resisting the craving after the enjoyment, 
yields to it, and carries the thought into action—then 
temptation becomes sin.! ‘Unless the tempting im- 
pression be felt there is no real temptation; unless it 
be acquiesced in or yielded to there is no sin.” 

Now then we can see why, being what we are, 
temptation comes upon us. God, as we have said 
already, made us moral beings, with wills to choose 
between good and evil,—wills which we must be free 
to exercise. He demands our love and obedience, 
and this implies both the power and the opportunity of 
choice. That is the only way in which the will can 
be tested. Temptation is the testing of the will. It 
need not lead to sin. It is necessary for our moral 
development. And if resisted it will become “a step- 
ping-stone by which to rise higher in moral character.” 
And for the Christian, weak though his will may be 
through perverted human nature, and strong as may 
be the allurements of the world without and the 
inclination of the flesh within, yet his very position and 
standing “in Christ Jesus” has given him an advan- 
tage-ground in the~conflict with the tempter. Jesus 
Christ, the representative man, met the tempter and 
overcame him; He felt temptation and conquered it. 
And in the person of Jesus Christ we have conquered, 
and in His strength we may successfully resist. 


‘1 James i. 14 f. 
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‘“O loving wisdom of our God! 

When all was sin and shame, 

A second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came. 

O wisest love! that flesh and blood 
Which did in Adam fail, 

Should strive afresh against their foe, 
Should strive and should prevail.” 


Only we must rely on His aid, and seek His 
strength. If we go to meet temptation in our own 
strength and without looking for His grace to help 
in. the hour of need, we shall certainly fall. “By Thy 
temptation,” we are taught to pray, “Good Lord, 
deliver us.” By the fact of Thy temptation and Thy 
resistance of it; by Thy remembrance of it and of the 
glorious victory gained over the tempter, help us to 
resist and to overcome. And let every. victory gained 
in Thy strength brace our weak wills and nerve our 
feeble arms to fight manfully against sin, the world, 
and the devil until our life’s end. 

Now the thought of our Blessed Lord’s temptation 
in the wilderness, and His victory over the tempter, as 
our representative—closely connected as it is with the 
Church’s season in which we are now meeting—sug- 
gests two points of a practical character which may be 
helpful in meeting aright the temptations which will 
certainly come against us. The first is this: Take 
care of the circumstances under which temptation 
comes upon you. We constantly pray God not to 
lead us into temptation. We rightly so pray. It is 
the petition of humility which looks to a Heavenly 
Father for help. It is the prayer of wisdom which has 
learned not to trust in self. It leaves untouched the 
question of God’s providential dealings with His 
children in the way of trial and discipline. It refers 
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strictly, it would seem clear, to Satan’s enticements to 
sin.t But the point in which our Lord’s example is 
of value here is this: He was “led up of the Spirit,” 
we are told, “into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil” (Matt. iv. 1). Temptation came upon Him 
therefore, we may say, in the path of duty. And as 
if the hallowed remembrance of temptation thus en- 
countered and conquered were an after-comfort to Him, 
we find Him often retiring into some desert place to 
refresh His soul with prayer and communion with the 
Eternal Father. Is it possible for us to enjoy the 
same afitter-comfort, and convert the circumstances of 
temptation into a means of grace? We must take 
care that by faithfully following out every duty, the 
temptations which come upon us, and the suggestions 
of evil which meet us, are those into which we are led 
in the path of duty, and not circumstances of danger 
of our own making and our own seeking. It is the 
positive duty of the Christian to avoid temptation, and 
to shun places and pursuits and persons in which, or 
by whom, he knows the suggestion of evil will be 
certainly met with. But when he is legitimately 
brought into temptation, in the path of unavoidable 
daily duty, he may expect a way to be made for him 
—a way of escape 2—that he may be able to bear it, 
and bear up under it. 

And the second point is this. Notice the subtlety 
with which Satan adapted his temptation of our Lord 
to the circumstances in which he found Him. It was 
only to an act of distrust in the Divine care that he 


1 If the R.V. reading of Matt. vi. 13, “‘the evil one,” can 
be adopted, the reference in the words above would be 
confirmed. 
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tried to seduce Him. And this by an act of power 
which, under the circumstances, appeared perfectly 
justifiable.1 Jesus was hungry. He was able to turn 
stones into bread, and thus provide food for Himself 
in the wilderness. Why should He not do so? Well, 
it teaches us that distrust of God is not a little thing, 
but that it is so great a sin that had Jesus Christ been 
guilty of it, by falling into the temptation offered by 
Satan, He would have unfitted Himself for the work 
of redemption which He had come to earth to carry 
out. The devil uses still just the same subtlety in 
adapting his temptation to the circumstances in which 
the Christian is at any time placed. It is so easy to 
be deceived as to the character of a temptation. The 
majority of men are not, indeed, tempted to gross sins. 
The character and consequences of these are un- 
mistakable. The very suggestion of them excites the 
indignation of every right-minded man. . But like the 
thorn under the rose, which you do not feel till you go 
to pluck the flower, the true character of many an 
action to which you are tempted is concealed from 
you. And if the proposed action_wear the appear- 
ance of being good and justifiable, there is all the 
greater need for watchfulness and caution. It will 
be to actions such as that to which Christ was tempted 
—things in themselves so apparently trifling and 
devoid of guilt, yet in their real character so sinful, 
that we shall most often be tempted. It is in these 
things that Satan will seek to get an advantage over 
the servant of God and hinder his service. It will be 
in the discharge of the commonplace duties of daily 
life, in the performance of social and domestic duties, 
in our dealings with those around us, in the fulfilment 


1 Matt. iv. 2-5. 
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of any office or ministry we may have as workers for 
God, that our “manifold temptations ” will come upon 
us. To be forewarned is to be forearmed. Remember 
that the Christian is to be a witness in the world that 
the gospel is a fact. Its message of reconciliation 
through Christ Jesus not only restores him to favour 
with God, and gives him power for a new life and true 
service, but it also gives him ground for a full trust 
in God, who is able to keep him from falling. And if 
Satan can only make the servant of God fail in little 
things, or in that full trust in God which should be his 
strength; if only he can make him appear before the 
world as one over whom religion has no real power, 
he will rejoice, because he will have done harm to 
the cause of Christ, and injured the spiritual life of 
one of Christ’s people. For if ever the world sees the 
Christian distracted with cares and filled with harass- 
ing fears, may it not justly ask what does religion do 
for him. It was by trust and patience that Jesus Christ 
was enabled throughout His life of trial to endure 
temptation and to repel the Tempter; so that at the 
close of His life He could say “the Prince of this world 
cometh and hath nothing in me.” 1 His trust justifies 
for ever the confidence of His servants, and teaches 
them, while they use every right means of overcoming 
temptation, to wait patiently upon God. To take our 
own means of relief may convert the temptation into 
sin, and while it dishonours God may cost us the bless- 
ing of victory. The only safe way for us to overcome 
temptation is the way which Jesus Christ was pleased 
to use. He has left us an example. There are no 
principles of the world which can do it; there are no 
maxims of human morality which can do it; there are 


oo) Johnexiv. 13. 
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no weapons of mere human warfare which can do it. 
The great principles of eternal truth are in the Word 
of God. Right is right and wrong is wrong according 
to its standard and decision. Servant of God, would 
you resist the hindrances to full service which the 
Tempter with his temptations puts in your way? “Let 
the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom.” 1 
This is the weapon of your warfare. ‘‘The sword of 
the Spirit which is the Word of God.” 2 The written 
precepts, the written promises, the written doctrines, 
the written example of our Lord and Saviour—these 
laid up written in the heart; thus it is the Christian 
bears the struggle and repels the enemy. And with 
each effort to overcome fresh strength for resistance 
is given, even though successful effort is attained at 
the cost of self-sacrifice. For thus it is that the life of 
grace grows stronger and temptation weaker; thus 
faith increases and holiness increases. He receives 
“with meekness the implanted Word,” and whether 
it be for earth’s conflicts or for heaven’s rest, he finds 
it “‘able to save his soul.” 3, 


NOTE (p. 120). 


It is impossible to read the Bible with a candid mind, 
and not to feel that we have in it sufficient not merely to 
justify us in believing, but to compel us to believe, not only 
in the Divine Creator of the universe, the Supreme Being © 
who orders the destinies of the world; the loving Father 
of His children for whose redemption He has in love 
provided, and for whose happiness He longs; but also in 
the reality of a spirit of evil. A being subject to God, 
but in a mysterious way permitted to be ever working 
against God. A veritable personality (for every quality and 
every action which can indicate personality is attributed to 
him) ever working to obtain power over men, and to 
pa eT atta) a eA ci St CO teu aC etapa 


a Colvting m6. 2 Eph. vi. 197, 
3 James i. 21. 
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influence them to follow him into every kind of evil. A 
being who is determined to mar God’s good work in 
creation to the utmost of his power, and to lead men into 
sin and all its evil consequences. The better nature of 
man is ever being brought into antagonism with Satan. 
Some of mankind are ‘‘held fast in the snare of the devil, 
being led captive by him at his will’’; others ‘‘ wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the world rulers of their dark- 
ness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places,’’ led on by their ‘‘adversary the devil.’ 
To deny the existence and agency of Satan is a feature 
of the rationalistic tendency of an age which is determined 
to deny the possibility even of the supernatural, and which 
expresses itself in the ‘‘enlightened views’’ of a would-be 
popular theology. In the case of those who do not believe 
in a Supreme Being the position is of course quite logical. 
But the strange thing is that some who do profess to believe 
in God yet say that they do not believe in an evil spirit. 
They do not see that the logical outcome of disbelief in 
the reality of Satan is disbelicf in the reality of God. 
There is a passage in Disraeli’s Endymion which 
emphasises this. Nigel is arguing with Ferrars, who is the 
representative of the then fashionable infidelity, and who 
has just sought to defend the position of one professedly 
embracing ‘‘all the vital truths of religion’’ and at the same 
time having ‘‘scruples about believing, e. g., in the person- 
ality of the Devil.’ ‘‘If the personality of Satan,’’ is his 
friend’s reply, ‘‘be not a vital principle of your religion, I 
do not know what is. There is only one dogma higher. 
You think it is safe, and I dare say it is fashionable, to » 
fall into this lax and really thoughtless discrimination 
between what is and what is not to be believed. It is not 
good taste to believe in the Devil. Give me a single argu- 
ment against his personality which is not applicable to the 


personality of the Deity. Now mark me... if these loose 
thoughts which you have heedlessly taken up prevail in 
this country for a generation or so . .. we may meet 


together again, and [ shall have to convince you that there 
is a God.’’ The extract exactly gives the truth of the case. 
There is no argument against the personality of the Devil, 
which is not also ‘‘applicable to the personality of the 
Deity.’? Those that deny the existence of the evil one are 
“s ie danger lest they should go on to deny the existence 
of God. 


LECTURE X 
THE POWER FOR SERVICE 


We dwelt in the last lecture upon the hindrances 
which beset the servant of God in his effort to fulfil 
aright his high calling of God in Christ Jesus. With- 
out, there is the world with its tempting allurements to 
engagements and pleasures which tend to drag down 
the soul and hinder its progress towards God.1 Within, 
there is the flesh with its affections and lusts which war 
against the soul.2 Around and on every side are the 
innumerable hosts of darkness, led on by the great 
enemy of God, plotting and endeavouring for the soul’s 
destruction.? Who is sufficient for these things? What 
can man’s weak will and perverted nature do unaided 
in such difficulties as these?’ How can the servant of 
God stand firm to his purpose and fulfil his service ? 

Service implies a Master. A Master not only issues 
commands, but supplies the means for carrying them 
out. The Divine purpose, once interrupted but now 
through grace secured, and in process of fulfilment, is 
not to be again frustrated through lack of power for 
service. It is this thought—one of real comfort and 
encouragement—that we must now develop. 

Let us turn first to a characteristic scene in the life 
of our Blessed Lord as recorded by St. Matthew (chap. 
te T JOH Mpdis tee TS: aa Ae te tst iets 
8 Ephes. vi. 11, 12; 1 Peter v. 8. 
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xxili.). Jesus is addressing the multitudes and His own 
disciples, and He tells them that they are not to follow 
the example of pride, and arrogancy, and party-spirit 
which was set them by their religious leaders. It was 
a decadent age; and the decay in the moral and spiritual 
life of the nation was seen most prominently in the 
character and conduct of those who ought to have been 
the leaders and inspirers of the people, in every highest 
and truest aspect of life. But they were not so. The 
Scribes and Pharisees, though they taught the letter 
of the law, had lost its true spirit; and while they pro- 
claimed the precepts of Moses, they paid but slight heed 
to them in their own practice. And so one day when 
the people were gathered round Him, Jesus warned 
them not to follow the example of the Pharisees, even 
though they recognised, as in duty bound, their author- 
ity. “The Scribes and Pharisees,” He said, “sit on 
Moses’ seat: all things, therefore, whatsoever they bid 
you, these do and observe; but do not ye after their 
works; for they say, and do not” (Matt. xxili. 2, 3). 
And then, after warning them against religious ostenta- 
tion and petty faction, He asserts His own position, and 
claims His true relationship to them. ‘One is your 
Master, even the Christ.” 

Now the claim which Jesus Christ then made, and 
not then for the only time, is very important. It is one 
moreover, which, in trying to estimate the inestimable 
value and preciousness of His work on our behalf in 
effecting our reconciliation with God, we are sometimes 
apt to overlook or forget. “Jesus the Saviour.” “Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” It is thus we think and speak 
of Him. It is thus we worship Him, and pray to God 
through Him. It is thus we most often name Him in 
our hymns and songs. of praise: 

I 
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‘““To the name of our salvation, 9 
Honour, worship, laud we pay; 


‘“How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear! ”’ 
or again— 
“Jesus! the very thought is sweet : 
In that dear name all heart-joys meet.’ 

It is a true thought, of course. It is the thought that 
meets the first needs of our souls; that calms the fears 
and satisfies the longings of our hearts. It helps our 
weakness and fulfils our desires to think of the very 
meaning of the ‘‘Name which is above every name.” 
“Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins.” 
Not from the consequences of their sins merely. Indeed, 
as regards the immediate and temporal consequences of 
their sins, not at all. The consequences of sin in the 
physical or social results which follow in this life are 
inevitable; they form, indeed, part of the mystery of 
pain and of evil. But Jesus Christ by His death, and 
by His victory over the tempter, brought salvation from 
the power of sin. And thatdeliverance He offers to all 
who are one with Him, “partakers of His perfected 
humanity.” This is the cardinal truth of the Gospel of 
Christ. But it is possible to be so “‘engrossed with the 
Saviourhood”’! of Jesus, that we forget that other 
relationship which He Himself so expressly and so fre- 
quently mentions—His Masiership. And yet “the 
Mastership of Jesus is as necessary to us as the Saviour- 
hood of Jesus.” 1 The one tells us what He has done 
for us; the other tells us that there are things that we 
must do for Him. The one reminds us of privilege; 
the other directs us to service. And, after all, Master- 


1 See Life as Service, Lewis, c. xi. 
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ship is the outstanding characteristic of the Jesus of the 
Gospels ; certainly it is so in His relation to those whom 
He gathered round Him as the first disciples. The spell 
of His authority came over them before ever they were 
conscious of His Divine being and mission as the 
Saviour. His personality impressed them. They felt 
the force of His right to teach, to lead, and to com- 
mand. And so when He said “Follow me,” they arose 
and followed Him. From the very first they called Him 
“Rabbi, which is, being interpreted, Master.” He 
taught, He commanded, He rebuked with authority, 
because He was their Lord and Master. And because 
He was their Master, when He commissioned them for 
their work, He promised also the gift of power that 
they might be able to fulfil His service. “Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you.” It was Jesus the Master who said that. But it 
was also Jesus the Saviour—fresh from His victory 
over Satan, and death, and the grave. It was Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, about to return to the glory which 
He had with the Father before the world was, from 
thence to send the Holy Ghost to be a perpetual in- 
dwelling presence in His Church and in the hearts of His 
people; an endowment of power to supply their need, 
and to strengthen them with might in the inner man. 
Thus the gift of power for service is bound up with the 
gift of reconciliation. It belongs to it and flows from 
it. It is the same Jesus who made possible the recon- 
ciliation and who bestows the power. He poured forth 
the Holy Ghost at Pentecost in accordance with the 
promise which He had received of the Father.1 He 
sends the Paraclete from the Father, even the Spirit of 
truth.? It may even be said that the gift of the Spirit 
t Aces 1. 42695 2 St. John xvi. 26. 
12 
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is one with the gift of Christ Himself. “I will not 
leave you comfortless, I will come to you.” 2; 2The 
presence of the Comforter is the presence of Christ 
Himself. It is Christ who dwells in the heart by faith, 
It is the supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ ? which is 
the constant power for victory in conflict and faithful- 
ness in service. And thus the call to service is not a 
call to an impossible task, but a call to a life in which 
the promise of Divine power goes with the call, and 
in which Christ’s strength is perfected in man’s 
weakness. 

But how is this power communicated to us, and 
what are the conditions on which we may claim its 
exercise? It is a gift. But like all God’s gifts, both 
in nature and in grace, there are certain requirements 
which precede its bestowal, and certain channels through 
which it is communicated. The conditions—simple, 
but searching and effectual if complied with—are three- 
fold. Faith, Prayer and Obedience. Faith in God as 
able and willing to bestow exceeding abundantly. 
Prayer; that is, definitely asking that the gift may be 
given as promised, when and as it is needed.4 Obedi- 
ence to God’s will and commands, so that no wilfulness, 
or waywardness, or selfishness may raise an obstacle 
to the free bestowal of the gift.5 And since it is the 
privilege of the servant of God to have been called into 
the fellowship of Christ’s Church—the Divine Society 
which the redeemed and regenerate enter, and in which 
are administered the “means of grace,” the Divinely 
appointed channels for the bestowal of needed grace 
for the maintenance of spiritual life and spiritual power 
—there must be a continued seeking for power through 

St. John’ xiv. 18: *-Phil. tt: 
8 St. John vii. 39. eoSt. Lukerxtnaz: SACS Ve 32, 
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the Sacrament which Christ Himself ordained for the 
continual remembrance of the sacrifice of His death for 
our redemption, and for the communication of spiritual 
' grace through the renewed union of ourselves, in be- 
lieving reception, with His glorified humanity, so that 
in it we “spiritually eat His flesh, and drink His blood, 


we are one with Him, and He with us.” It is thus the 
continuous life will be maintained and the needed power 
be given. 


But how does this thought of the Mastership of Jesus, 
with its corresponding thought of service—for the cor- 
relative of Master is Servant—bear upon the fulfilment 
of the Divine purpose in man, and the final victory of 
good over evil which is implied in that fulfilment? It 
is bound up with the purpose and work of the Divine 
Society—the Church—of which we spoke just now. 
For the highest and noblest function of the Church of 
Christ, the earthly embodiment and representative of the 
Kingdom of God, is the service of man; the promotion 
of the truest welfare of the people. But what, in this 
connection, does this function of service mean? How 
is it to enter into the Church’s mission? Well, the 
primary duty of the Church of Christ is, of course, the 
world-wide proclamation of the Gospel; the carrying 
everywhere the message of salvation through Christ 
Jesus; the setting up the Kingdom of God and the 
gathering in of subjects for that kingdom—men and 
women saved by grace, regenerated by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, fed and strengthened by Divine ordi- 
nances. What greater service or truer blessing could 
possibly be imagined. It is for the carrying out of this, 
the Divine purpose, that the Church exists. And if the 
Church fails in this duty, it not only frustrates the very 
purpose of its existence, but it also fails in obedience to 
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the direct and express command of its Lord and 
Master. ; 

But the Church’s service of man does not end here. 
It cannot divest itself of social responsibility, or seek 
to go on its way without any concern for the temporal 
and social condition of the people in whose midst it is 
placed, and who, outwardly at any rate, for the most 
part belong to it. “Godliness is profitable for all things, 
having promise of the life which now is and of that 
which is to come” (1 Tim. iv. 8). While, therefore, 
the Church does not ally itself to every extravagant 
scheme for social readjustment, nor endorse every crude 
proposal for so-called betterment, it does not ignore 
any true effort to make men’s lives happier and purer, 
and their surroundings and prospects better and more 
hopeful. On the contrary, its duty, and its desire, are 
to help on every well-thought-out and rightly-guided 
social movement that starts from a true view of the 
relation of man to God, and of man to his fellow-men. 
The great danger of so many of the social movements 
_and popular agitations whieh are swarming around us 
to-day lies in the tendency they exhibit to look at only 
one phase of life. They concern themselves exclusively 
with material things. They put, too often, power 
before justice. They are bred from selfishness rather 
than from love. The fault lies on both sides of the 
social scale. On the one side there is what the Bishop 
of London meant when he said, ‘‘ What has led to the 
present state of things is want of true Christian steward- 
ship; and, on the other, there is forgetfulness of the 
real relation to, and essential dependence upon, each 
other of all the members of the human family. “We, 


* Swansea Church Congress. Report, p. 141. 
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who are many, are... severally members one of 
another,” 1 is a truth which strikes the true note of the 
“brotherhood of man.” 

Now into all this there comes the message of the 
Church, inspired by the thought of service to the Master. 
It looks at the misery and the wretchedness, the selfish- 
ness and the sinfulness of so much of human life—in 
the squares and gardens of the rich, as well as in the 
alleys and courts of the poor—and it proclaims Jesus 
Christ the Saviour. The disease of mankind, it says, 
speaking in God’s name, is sin. That is the mortal 
sickness which has laid hold of mankind. All these 
miseries and selfishnesses are the certain symptoms of 
the disease within. Jesus Christ is the great Physician. 
He is, the Saviour. He came by His holy life and 
precious death to save His people from their sins. He 
reconciled us to God by His death, and by His glorious 
resurrection and ascension He brake the power of sin, 
and opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 

But that is not all the message. Jesus Christ, it 
says, is the Master of those He came to redeem and 
save. He wants their service, He claims their obedi- 
ence and their faithfulness. He would have them think 
not only of what He has done for them, but of what 
they can do for Him. He needs their help, so that 
those who are still without the knowledge of Him may 
be led to Him. He would have the whole man reached 
and brought under the power of His gospel, so that all 
may be brought to serve Him both “in body and in 
spirit which are His.” And in order to this He wants 
so to dominate the hearts and lives of His people—not 
with a sense of fear, but with the devotion of love— 


2 Rom, xii. 5. 
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that as they think of Him, they may say with old George 
Herbert— 


‘‘How sweetly doth ‘my Master’ sound! ‘my Master!’’’ 1 


and strive not only to serve Him in holiness and right- 


eousness, but to serve Him in the service of their fellow- 
men. 


And what follows as the essential point in those who 
are Christ’s true servants and would realise what His 
service means? Why, surely, the essential point is that 
which is the first requirement of a master in a servant— 
character; personal character. For though service 
is the function of the Church, it begins, as all religion 
begins, with the individual. ‘To be matters more than 
to do”; that is a truism, but it is often forgotten. 
“Every worker for Jesus Christ,” it has been said, “is 
expected to begin at being what his doing leads men to 
expect that he is—a Christian.” One who served Christ 
without being Christ’s betrayed Him. Of another who 
put doing before being, the record is this: ‘‘Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved this present world.” 2 
“Apart from me,” says the Master, Christ, “ye can 
do nothing.” Apart from vital union with Christ, the 
human will is weak, and effort powerless. But in living 
union with Jesus Christ the character will be trans- 
formed, and conformed to His likeness by the indwelling 
of Christ in the heart by the Spirit. Let: me recall some 
words of that true servant of God, Archbishop Temple.3 
“Know that to be is infinitely higher than to do; that 
to be thoroughly true is a higher service, and a more 
lasting service, than to spread the truth; that to be 
pure in heart brings you nearer to God, does more for 


1 See note, p. 137. Ze 2 vonarive skOe 
* Cited from Life as Service, p. 27 
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your fellow-men, bears a more excellent fruit than a 
life helping others to be pure; that to be just is more 
excellent than to aid justice; that to be a Christian 
makes more Christians than to preach the gospel.” 
Those are strong words. And yet that great man would 
not have tolerated slothfulness, or have said that being 
was to take the place of doing. He was emphasising 
one side, and that a most important side of a great 
truth: that what Christ’s servants are is of vital and 
eternal moment. But he would not have left out the 
other side: that doing is the best proof and necessary 
outcome of being. For, beyond all question, where the 
character is good, there faithful obedience will be found. 
And where this is wanting in a servant, vital defect in 
character is certain. 

But true obedience springs from love. Love to the 
Master, love of service, love for those who the Master 
loves. So that the two great aspects of the Jesus of 
the Gospels unite and enforce the lesson of the whole. 
It is the Saviourhood of Jesus that calls forth our love. 
“We love Him because He first loved us.” It is the 
Mastership of Jesus which claims our service. He is 
Saviour first, and then His Mastership grows upon us 
and compels us; and, for Christ’s sake, becomes the 
very essence and motive of our obedience and service. 
A service for mankind, for the world, for all who Christ 
came to redeem and save. 


NOTE (p. 136). 


It is said of George Herbert, the devout pastor-poet of 
Bemerton, that it was his habit whenever he mentioned the 
name of Christ, to add ‘‘my Master.’’ In one of his poems 
the fervour of his devotion finds somewhat quaint expression 
in these lines— 
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‘‘How sweetly doth ‘my Master’ sound! ‘my Master ’! 
As ambergris leaves a rich scent unto the taste, 
So do these words a sweet content, 
An Oriental fragrancy, ‘my Master! ’” 


Evidently the thought of the Mastership of Jesus had 
entered into that true servant of God. He had so assimi- 
lated it that it ruled his being, and found expression in a 
holy, humble, fragrant life. 


LECTURE XI 
THE INSPIRATION FOR SERVICE 


“THE greatest part of men,” it has been said, “live 
by faith in powerful men. A small‘ number of indi- 
viduals lead the whole human race.” 1 The truth of 
the remark is proved by the history of life. The 
world’s heroes have not only achieved great things 
themselves; they have instigated to noble deeds many 
who, without any personal knowledge of them, were 
inspired by their character and fired by their ex- 
ample. Over and over again it has been shown that 
the truest inspiration for action is a noble example. 
What have not the examples of a William Wilberforce, 
a Florence Nightingale, a Lord Shaftesbury, a Bishop 
Patteson, and many more, wrought for God and man- 
kind! We spoke, as we closed our last lecture, of the 
importance of personal character for the faithful dis- 
charge of true and effective service. “To be,” we 
said, “is infinitely higher than to do.” The effect of 
character as an influence for good in the world is 
greater far than deeds, however exalted, which show no 
clear mark of character behind them. But to say that 
character is a powerful influence for good is only an- 
other way of saying that example is the best teacher ; 
for character is manifested in action. 

Now it has been truly said—said, indeed, very often 

1 Vinet. 
13? 
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in other words—that “it is characteristic of Chris- 
tianity that it presents to men a personal pattern, a 
formative ideal of human nature, in the person of 
Jesus Christ.” 1 We have touched upon this before; we 
reminded ourselves, in an earlier lecture, that Christian 
service centres in a Person, and that the Christian 
religion is unique in setting a personal example before 
men for their study and their imitation.2 We have not 
only power for service from Him, but we have in Him 
an example of consecrated, strenuous, self-sacrificing 
service. We dwelt last week upon the claim of Jesus 
Christ to be our Master, and upon all that is involved 
in it. But the astonishing thing is that while He 
claimed the title of Master, He gloried also in the 
title of Servant. The Son of God in His holy Incarna- 
tion “took upon Him the form of a servant.” He 
“came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
He symbolised His service for men on one supreme 
occasion by washing the feet of His disciples. And 
yet it was at that very moment that He claimed the 
title of “Lord and Master ¥ (John xiii. 12 ff.). This 
was no contradiction in terms. It involved no paradox, 
nor confusion of ideas. It was simply the affirmation 
of a Divine truth, and the putting forward of a telling 
example. Jesus Christ was the Representative Man. 
But He was always also the Son of God; Very God 
of very God. His service was for men to God. He 
was not the servant of men. He was the servant of 
God for men, and for the sake of mankind. And all 
through His earthly ministry, though He was among 
men “as He that serveth,” He never gave up His 
claim to be Master over them. And the very fact that 


* Christian Ideas and Ideals, Ottley, (dh eye 
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He, the Lord and Master, became for a time the 
servant, made His example of service the more force- 
ful. He does not call men to service from the unap- 
proachable height of exalted Mastership; but as one 
who knows Himself the meaning and the self-renuncia- 
tion—yes, and the joy of service. “Ye call me Master 
and Lord,” He says, “and ye say well; for so I am. 
If I then, the Lord and the Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. For 
I have given you an example, that ye also should do 
as I have done to you” (John xiii. 13-15). And 
so, while He proclaimed the duty and the dignity of 
service, He proposed Himself also as the inspiring 
example of service. He left for His servants an ex- 
ample that they should follow His steps; and promised 
them blessing in the doing (ver. 17). 

Now the special point of the example of Jesus Christ 
upon that occasion in the upper chamber was, as the 
record shows, to give to His disciples an object-lesson 
in humility. It was a lesson they sorely needed. A 
lesson, too, which every true servant must learn and 
practise; for humility—the foundation grace, the 
basis of the spiritual life, as it has been called—is an 
attribute which must characterise all service. But if 
service at all means what we have endeavoured to 
define it as meaning—the whole life of the Christian 
towards God and in the world—then we cannot restrict 
Christ’s example to the particular point which was 
prominent upon that one special occasion. His ex- 
ample of service extends to all His life, and is to 
influence and inspire us in all our lives. This, as well 
as its offering of obedience, is the meaning of His life. 
And we cannot claim the benefit of His sacrifice for 
sin unless we are seeking, in some measure at any 
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rate, after conformity to His example. It is the 
wonder of His example that it meets every phase of 
man’s existence, every aspect of man’s life, and every 
part of man’s duty, both towards God and towards 
men.’ For what was Jesus Christ in His holy Incarna- 
tion? He was the Son of God. This was the great 
central fact which lay behind all His earthly life, and 
inspired all His ministry among men. It gave its 
special character to His manifestation of Himself to 
the world. He announced His credentials in these 
words, “I am come in my Father’s name” (John v. 43). 
He spoke with Divine authority, He wrought works 
of Divine power, He put forward Divine claims be- 
cause He was the only-begotten Son of the Father 
(John v. 19). And this made His intercourse with 
God, when He was upon earth, so close and tender. 
No word was so often upon His lips as “Father.” In 
prayer, in thanksgiving, in confidence, in anguish it 
was to His Father He looked, and spoke, and trusted. 
Alike at the moment of His mightiest work (John xi. 
41), and of His own willing death, He invoked the 
name of “Father” (Luke xxiii. 46), and rested in the 
trustfulness of His oneness with Him. But He was 
also the Son of Man; completely one with ourselves 
in all the essentials of humanity. He entered into 
every part of our experience, and exhibited every high 
quality of our nature. And in all the varied experi- 
ences of His life He showed those highest qualities in 
unvarying perfection. We never see in Him anything 
but the most complete self-command, the most perfect 
tenderness, justice, self-effacement. If He was angry 
it was righteous anger, if He was scornful it was 
against meanness, and hypocrisy, and oppression of 
the poor. The general tenor of His life was a quiet, 
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self-restrained, yet active and eager, even strenuous, 
working for the good of men, and the carrying out of 
the will of Him that sent Him. St. Peter’s descrip- 
tion of His life—‘Jesus of Nazareth . . . who went 
about doing good . . . for God was with Him” (Acts 
x. 38)—reveals both that side of it which was manifest 
to men and the secret source of its evenness and its 
power. The truth has been well expressed by the 
writer I have already quoted. “In His character 
there is nothing that can fairly be described as one- 
sided; there is nothing that disturbs a perfect equili- 
brium. In our experience of average human nature 
we are familiar with a certain lack of proportion or 
harmony, due partly to the distorting influence of sin, 
partly to the inevitable limitations which hamper or 
obscure even the noblest mental and spiritual endow- 
ments. ... But in Jesus Christ all contrasts are 
blended and harmonised.” 1 And therefore in Him 
we have a pattern of moral excellence, an example of 
moral conduct which we may, and ought to, set before 
ourselves, and which will be an inspiration to us in 
every kind of experience. As it has been truly said, 
“There is no department of human life in Christen- 
dom which has not something to tell us of the in- 
fluence which His character has exerted in the world, 
and which, if we are to estimate this aright, we can 
afford to omit from our consideration.” 2 And the 
more we strive after the example of Jesus Christ, 
both in His filial spirit of trust and obedience to His 


* Ottley, ut supra, p. 145. 

? See Studies in the Character of Christ (C. H. Robinson), 
in which the whole subject of the character and example 
of Christ is admirably treated from an apologetic stand- 
point. 
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Father, and in His perfect fulfilment of all life’s duties 
and relationships, the nearer we shall be to the attain- 
ment of that restored likeness to the image of God 
which we have agreed it is the purpose of God we 
should reach. In Jesus Christ, the representative man, 
we see it displayed. ‘‘The life of Christ,” it has been 
said by the same writer, “is the great masterpiece of 
humanity”; and He Himself is “the goal of human- 
ity’; indicating in His person and character ‘“‘God’s 
original intention in regard to man, whether as an 
individual or as a race.” He revealed in His perfect 
life on earth ‘“God’s idea of humanity.” It is thus 
we may regard Him in every aspect of His manhood. 
We may look up to Him as our example. We may 
claim our oneness with Him by faith in Him as our 
Saviour and Master, our Lord and our God. And 
from that very fact we may realise in our experience 
not only the right (R.V.), but the power (A.V.) to 
become children of God (John i. 12), and to attain, by 
His grace, unto the state of full-grown men “unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ” 
(Eph. tvov13). 

But how can we do this? How is this “imitation 
of Christ »—for that is the essential point; as St. Paul 
expressed it to the Corinthians, ‘““Be ye imitators of 
me, as I also am of Christ” (1 Cor. xi. 1)—to be 
carried out? Well, in the first place, clearly, by 
studying the character of Christ as given in the 
Gospels. This is almost too obvious a truth to dwell 
upon, were it not that as a duty it is too much neg- 
lected. As I write these words we have the echoes 
of the tercentenary celebration of the Authorised 
Version of the Holy Bible still vibrating throughout 
English-speaking Christendom. We have been re- 
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minded, by many voices, of how much as a nation 
we owe to the English Bible; of its effect upon 
character in the past, and its living power for the 
generations yet to come, if only the nation will “con- 
tinue to read this Book.” But there lies the point. 
Is it, or is sit not, true that while there never was a 
greater interest in the Bible as a book, there is not a 
corresponding interest in its message; in the revela- 
tion which it unfolds, and which it is the special 
function of the Bible to convey? that while it is 
admired by scholars as literature, and while questions 
as to its structure, its history, its archeology and so 
forth are keenly debated, yet “the quiet reading of the 
Bible in our homes and families is waning a little”? 1 
If so, it is a serious thing for our national character. 
And if we would preserve those qualities which, by 
God’s grace, have made us a great nation in the past, 
we must, as individuals, “continue to read that Book 
until its spirit and teaching are vitalised in personal 
character and in domestic relationships, and so enter 
into every sphere of corporate life—business and pro- 
fessional, social and political, national and imperial.” 2 
But our special point is the necessity for studying 
the character of Jesus Christ in the Gospels, if we 
would catch the inspiration of His example for life and 
godliness; or, in other words, for true service. We 
may see Him there as a child and as a man; at home 
and in society; as a worker and a teacher. We may 
view Him under provocation and in personal grief; in 
private prayer and in the courts of God’s house. We 
may follow Him from Galilee to Judea, from Bethany 


1 Archbishop of Canterbury at Albert Hall, March 29, 
191i. lene 
2 Address to the King, March 21, 1og11. 
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to Jerusalem. We may study his treatment of social, 
political, domestic, and religious questions. And in 
every situation and under every circumstance we shall 
find the same flawless character; the same keen sense 
of holiness, and purity, and righteousness; the same 
consummate wisdom and loyal reference of every diffi- 
culty to the revealed will and law of God. “It is 
written,” prefaces His constant reference to His 
supreme Court of Appeal. The meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, the passion for justice and purity and 
self-sacrifice, stand out on every page. He is indeed 
the perfect man, and as such gives us a perfect ex- 
ample. And what less than a perfect example should 
we desire; or what less would be of any real use for 
our copy and inspiration? Who that wants to excel in 
things of earth aims low? In literature, or in art, 
who that wants to succeed will be content with an 
imperfect model? Who that aspires to build a glorious 
fane will seek to draw his inspiration from a debased 
style of architecture? Christian men! you who want 
to live worthily of God; Servants of God! you who 
desire to render true and faithful service, aim high; 
look to the only perfect pattern, Jesus Christ Himself. 
"Study His character as you find it in the inspired 
records of His earthly life. Go to it again and again, 
as occasion arises, until you have it imprinted on your 
memory. Refer to it for guidance, for copy, for warn- 
ing. Strive to be, as the Apostle bids you, “imitators 
of God, as beloved children” (Eph. v. 1). 

But with all your study let this be remembered: 
Conformity to the example of Christ can only come 
by the power of the Holy Spirit of God. St. Paul, in 
every place in which he speaks of the Christian gain- 
ing anything of the likeness of Jesus Christ, always 
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insists upon this truth. If in our service of God we 
are not to be “conformed to this world,” but are to be 
“transformed,” the transformation is to come “by the 
renewing of the mind” (Rom. xii. 2), and that is the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 
“Tis Thine to cleanse the heart, 
To sanctify the soul, 
To pour fresh life in every part, 
And new create the whole.” 

If we are to be “transformed into the same image 
from glory to glory,” it is by “the Lord the Spirit ” 
(2 Cor. iii. 18). His power must be sought, His 
enlightenment looked for, His teaching supplicated. 
It is His special office to reveal Christ in the Scrip- 
tures. He will take of the things of Christ and show 
them unto us (John xvi. 13 ff.). Without His holy 
inspiration the Gospel narrative may be a touching 
story, and a wondrous tale, but the figure of the 
Christ which it reveals will not set our hearts aflame, 
kindle our devotion, and inspire our action. 

“The Spirit breathes upon the word, 
And brings the truth to light.” 
And the Spirit breathes also upon the heart and mind 
of the humble, diligent seeker after truth. And every 
one who goes to the Word of God to find its message 
for his soul, and to seek guidance for his life from 
the perfect pattern of the perfect man, with the up- 
lifted prayer, ‘That which I know not teach Thou 
me,”’ 
‘““Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire,” 
will surely find the inspiration granted, the teaching 
given, and the help sent down. Such is God’s pro- 
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mise, and such is God’s purpose. For it is part of 
“the inestimable benefit ” of God’s great gift, in send- 
ing His only-begotten Son into the world, that He 
came ‘“‘to be unto us not only a sacrifice for sin, but 
also an ensample of godly life”; and thereby left an 
inspiration for all those who “daily endeavour to 
follow the blessed steps of His most holy life,” in 
rendering to the Father in heaven true and acceptable 
service. ; 


LECTURE XII 
THE REWARD OF SERVICE 


Tue thought has been with us all through both 
courses of lectures, that the Divine purpose in man was 
that the Being formed in God’s own image, and endowed 
with the great gift of self-conscious reason, should rise 

_to manifest more and more perfectly the Divine likeness 
in his character and life, and to. carry out ever more 
fully and obediently the Divine will. This is the high 
ideal to which man was meant to attain. If he had only 
fulfilled it, how different would the world be to-day! 
What a different story would be told of the human race, 
if only it had not failed to realise God’s purpose in its 
creation; if instead of falling away from God, it had 
remained obedient to His commands, and “by the educa- 
tion of the Divine Spirit, the image of God” had been 
“more and more clearly manifested in the steady pro- 
gress of the race”?! But we have to face facts; and the 
fact is that man has failed. The failure of the human 
race to reach the Divine ideal is writ large across its 
history, and is confirmed by the silent testimony of 
every awakened conscience. Take just the one point 
of service, as we have endeavoured to describe it—the 
life which has for its aim the true recognition of God, 
and obedience to His will and law; the life which humbly 
seeks “to follow the example of our Saviour Christ, 
and to be made like-unto Him.” What is the experi- 

149 
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ence of every one who has in any way honestly tried 
to live that life? Is it not that each day brings fresh 
failures and disappointments; and that when the 
end of life’s service is reached, the Divine image 
and likeness is very far from being attained. And 
yet it is to be attained. God’s purpose cannot be 
altogether defeated. Mankind must reach its proper 
destiny. God’s great scheme of grace was for this very 
purpose. The very object that God had in reconciling 
the world unto Himself through Jesus Christ was that 
His great purpose for man might be fulfilled, and the 
human race restored to the place from which it had 
fallen. Once, and once only, in the world’s history has 
such a perfect life been seen, and such a standard of 
true service attained. That was when the Son of Man 
walked this earth, and showed to men the pattern and 
ideal of what man’s life was meant to be, and what, 
by grace, it will be. But when shall this be, and where 
shall it be? In what state or place (since it is not in 
this life, the scene of conflict and struggle) will a full 
and happy service springing from a full and perfect 
likeness to the Divine, be the possible experience of 
those reconciled in Christ Jesus? 

Well, Holy Scripture points, and that in no uncertain 
way, to the fact that there is a future reward for faithful 
service here, and that that reward is in the constant 
presence of God Himself. Look at just one or two 
prominent references. Our Lord, in one of His three 
great parables, in which He speaks of the condition of 
service in the kingdom of God,! pronounces a eulogium 


1 Matt. xx. 1-16; xxv. 14-30; Luke xix. 12-27. ‘“All 
three parables manifestly relate to the problem of Work 


and Wages.”—The Parabolic Teaching of Christ, A. B. 
Bruce, p. 178, 
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over each of the diligent servants, in these words: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many 
things : enter thou into the joy of thy lord” (Matt. xxv. 
21, 23). When at the very close of His ministry He 
spoke to His.disciples ofthe necessity of personal devo- 
tion to Himself, as bound up with—nay, as a necessity 
for—true and acceptable service, He added this pro- 
mise: “‘ Where I am, there shall also My servant be; 
if any man serve Me, him will the Father honour ” (John 
xii. 26). When the great Apostle of the Gentiles, with 
the vision of martyrdom, as the close of his life of 
service, very near, spoke of his readiness for death, he 
looked quite lade upon the prospect, and ad in 
the certainty of a future reward. “Henceforth, vee 
said, “there is laid up for me the crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
to me at that day” (2 Tim. iv. 8). When, again, 
St. John in Patmos saw the vision of the heavenly city, 
the abode of the blessed—Paradise regained, in so many 
of its features recalling Paradise lost—one of the 
glories of the blissful state was this: “ His servants 
shall do Him service; and they shall see His face” 

(Rev. xxii. 3, 4). Serve Him, that is, under conditions, 
and with a completeness such as they never enjoyed or 
attained to in their service on earth. For if service 
means happiness, it will have a place in the endless life. 
But if this is so, if there is ‘a reward for the righteous ” 

(Ps. lviii. 11), a “crown of life ” for them that love 
God (Jas. i. 12) and are faithful unto death (Rev. ii. 
10), it involves the truth of immortality, the life to 
come. The reward, according to all human experience, 
can never be reached in this life. It can only be in a 
future life, or state, after the life which now is shall 
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be ended, and in which the Divine purpose in man 
shall be fully realised. 

This opens up a large question, the full discussion 
of which would take us far away from our immediate 
point. Still, it is a question which bears so directly 
upon the reward of service, and the fulfilment of God’s 
purpose, that a few words, at any rate, must be said 
upon it.t_ Now the one fact which is certain with regard 
to the life of every human being is that it will have an 
end as far as regards its earthly existence. “It is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die” (Heb. ix. 27) is a truth 
of Revelation and of universal experience. What death, 
that strange mystery which meets us on every hand, is, 
we cannot tell, any more than we can say what life 
is. We know the fact of both, and that as regards our 
human experience they belong to each other. 

“Life! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part ; 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

I own to me’s a secret yet.” 2 
What as Christians we do know and believe, and hold 
as part of our Christian Faith is, that though death 
ends our life and service here, it is not the end of either 
life or service. Nay, our Christian faith and hope, 
resting as they do upon the fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, the representative man and our reconciler 
to God, from the dead (1 Cor. xv, 13-19), assure us not 
only that “Jesus lives,” but that, because of that fact— 


ce 


. . . henceforth is death 
But the gate of life immortal.” 


So that in union with Him who is “the Resurrection 


* See also note, p. 159, 
2 A, L. Barbauld, 
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and the life”? (John xi. 25), we “may embrace and ever 
hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting life” which is 
given us in Him. But it is not-only from the Bible 
that the hope of immortality comes to man. A longing 
for immortality is natural to mankind, and there are 
probably few—in the civilised world at any rate—who 
do not entertain a hope of immortality in some form 
or another. And it is a reasonable hope. For consider 
what we have said already in these lectures, as to the 
personality of man.! That gift of self-conscious reason 
with which the Divine Creator endowed man’s im- 
material nature, when He made him in His own image 
and after the Divine likeness, is that personality to be 
destroyed, or can it possibly be annihilated? If the per- 
sonality is the really important thing in man, and if the 
spiritual nature is that which God made for communion 
-with Himself, and which is “restless till it finds rest in ” 
God, can that nature come to nothing before it has 
found, or been in a condition to realise fully, the object 
of its desire? Or all those faculties with which man 
is endowed: those mental capacities and powers which, 
great though they are, can never be said to be de- 
veloped to their full extent in the great mass of average 
men, are they given with no purpose of full and abiding 
development? Yet so it would seem to be, “if there 
is not a future life where the bud can develop into the 
full flower.” Or, once more, what shall we say as to 
that religious and moral consciousness which witnesses, 
to even reluctant minds, as to the Being of God and the 
greatness of virtue, if its prompting is bounded by the 
conditions of a life which is only for this world, and its 
longing is to be satisfied with what this life can bestow? 


1 See: Lecture: I, p., 23. 
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It is true of mankind that God “hath set eternity in their 
heart ” (Eccles. iii. 11), and it has been well asked, “if 
He Himself has set this belief in our hearts, it is surely 
because He Himself intends to satisfy it by a life 
beyond the grave.” 1 

But it may be objected that the teaching of Holy 
Scripture on the subject of immortality is after all 
rather vague; that there is no clear and direct statement 
or proof as to whether the soul of man is really im- 
mortal. It may be granted that upon the general ques- 
tion of the immortality of the soul the teaching of the 
Bible is more by inference than by direct statement; 
and that Holy Scripture speaks more of the immortality 
of the “righteous” (in the Old Testament) and of those 
that are “in Christ” (in the New Testament), than of 
that of mankind in general. But is it not the case that 
the language of Scripture presupposes the fact of im- 
mortality, and that it does so in order to dwell more 
particularly upon the nature of immortality; upon “the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him” (2 Cor. vi. 9), and’ upon the happiness which 
the soul of the believer in Jesus will enjoy in the im- 
mortal state, when mortality shall “be swallowed up 
of life” (2 Cor. v. 4)? This is the argument of the 
last part of St. Paul’s great apology in his letter to the 
Corinthian Christians. “This corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality ” 
(1 Cor. xv. 53). The resurrection from the dead, he 
has argued, is a fact. To the believer in Christ, a 
glorious resurrection is assured by reason of the resur- 
rection of Christ the firstfruits. Then the natural body 
will be exchanged for a spiritual body, and those that 


1 Life After Death, Dahl, p. 77. 
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in this life “have borne the image of the earthy,” will 
then “bear the image of the heavenly.” That will be 
an incorruptible and immortal state, in which nothing 
can hinder true satisfaction between God and the re- 
deemed and glorified soul, and nothing can restrain it 
from the willing carrying out of God’s will. ‘His 
servants shall do Him service.” ‘They are before the 
throne of God, and they serve Him day and night in 
His temple” (Rev. vii. 15). 

It is true there ‘“‘remaineth a rest for the people of 
God” (Heb. iv. 9). But rest is not idleness or in- 
activity. ‘They may rest from their labours; for their 
works follow with them” (Rev. xiv. 13).1 “Death, so 
far as we know, cannot interrupt our spiritual existence, 
and will certainly be unable to affect either our mental 
powers, or our constitutional gifts, or our moral char- 
acter. Nay, it is not even conceivable that the capaci- 
ties we possess here, with so much to hamper their 
exercise, and mar their improvement, and check their 
progress, and disappoint their efforts, should be either 
suspended or diminished merely through our entrance 
into another state of being, which may be reasonably 
likened to a man’s entering on mature life after the 
discipline and pupilage of school. We are justified, 
therefore, in thinking it at least probable that our 
service in heaven may not be altogether unconnected 
with our employments on earth; and that the powers 
and qualities and gifts entrusted to us here will, accord- 
ing to the use and improvement we have made of them, 
decide our work and position for us in the kingdom of 


1 “The ‘labours’ of the saintly life end in the grave, 
but not its ‘ works’; its processes, methods, habits, results 
remain, and follow the saint into his new life,”-—A pocalypse 
of St. John, H. B, Swete,:p. 185. 
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the Father.”1 And so the purpose of God finds its 
fulfilment. The interruption caused by man’s sin will 
have come to an end. Satan and sin and death will 
have been overcome, and placed for ever beneath the 
feet of the conqueror, Christ. God will be all in all. 
And God’s true servants, their service on earth ended, 
their service in heaven just begun, will find their happi- 
ness at the final consummation of all things, in the 
“eternal and everlasting glory” of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. And their highest reward will be the restora- 
tion of that uninterrupted communion with God which 
was His purpose in man. 

And now, as we leave the subject which has occupied 
us during twelve short half-hours on scattered days, 
how shall we gather up its teaching? We have not 
dealt with any new thoughts. It has not been the 
lecturer’s aim to do so. The world is full of new 
thoughts. Men’s minds: are bewildered by new dis- 
coveries in science, and new applications of them to 
life; and not less by new theologies and new views of 
religion. What is wanted to-day is not a new theology, 
but an increased perception of truth, a fresh grasp of 
its meaning, and a more powerful influence of it upon 
the life. Truth is one and eternal, as it centres in 
Him who is “the Truth,” and is revealed in the Word 
of God. And any “theology ” which is contrary to the 
teaching of the Bible and the creeds of the Church, or 
any “‘view ” which detracts in any way from the person 
and work of Jesus Christ, is not of “the Truth, as it 
is in Jesus” (Eph. iv. 21). Truth, of course, is many- 
sided; and to each successive age it is given to discern 
some fresh aspect of truth. Nor can any one man or 


1 The Presence of Christ, Bishop A. W. Thorold. 
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any one Church claim a monopoly of Truth. ‘No 
single star holds all the light. No single flower is 
endowed with all the beauty.” No single bird trills 
forth all song. ‘Truths make up Truth.” And the 
contribution of each age, and of every honest student, 
is needful to. the whole. But the fundamentals of 
Truth are the same for every age. No fresh revelation 
can shatter the Faith once for all delivered to the 
Saints, or impair the living value of the message of 
God’s Word for the soul of man. It is to those funda- 
mentals that it has been sought to direct attention. 
They are the things that really matter. They concern 
the eternal interests of mankind; and those are the 
interests which are of real importance. ‘‘ What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?.” (Matt. xvi. 26). It is told of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, our greatest Christian poet, that in one 
of his latest conversations, referring to a talk that he 
had had upon eternal things with Bishop Lightfoot of 
Durham, he said, ‘‘ The life after death, Lightfoot and 
I agreed, is the cardinal point of Christianity.” 1 But 
“the life after death” is bound up with the “blessed 
hope” of immortality of which we have just been 
speaking. And if that is so, then hope must have 
a high place in the Christian’s life. And so it has 
always been. Trace out the word “hope” in the 
writings of the Apostles, and see how it is used by 
them to encourage and sustain Christian faith, and 
stimulate to Christian practice. Read the annals of 
the first centuries of the Church’s life, and see how 
hope sustained it even in its bitterest moments of trial 
and persecution. “Children of joy” was one of the 


1 Tennyson,-a Memoir, vol. ii, p. 420. 
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earliest names for Christians. Chiidren of joy, because 
children of hope; because their “citizenship” was in 
heaven, and they knew it and looked for their Lord from 
thence (Phil. iii. 20). As we close our subject, then, 
let us take this thought of the “hope of the Gospel ” 
for our help and guidance. Let us remind ourselves 
again, “lest we forget,” that our hope of the full 
realisation for ourselves of the great purpose of God 
for man is centred in a Person. It does not rest upon 
theory or doctrine, but upon a Person and a Fact. 
“Christ Jesus our hope,” writes St. Paul to Timothy. 
“Christ in you the hope of glory ” (Col. i. 27). Christ 
Jesus Himself is the hope of the believer. “Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ who abolished death, and brought life and 
immortality to light through the Gospel” (2 Tim. i. 10). 
“He pitied us,” writes a primitive Christian. ‘He had 
compassion; He saved us, for He saw that we had no 
hope of salvation except from Him. He called us 
when we were not; and from not being He willed that 
we should be.” The message of the Gospel: salvation 
through Christ, and life in Him, is the message of hope 
for mankind. It is poor comfort sinful man can get 
anywhere but from the Bible. The moralist, the philo- 
sopher, the scientist all unite to preach a doctrine of 
despair. But the Bible reveals to us the amazing love 
of God, and His gracious purpose for mankind. It 
tells us that the Son of God was Incarnate, became 
flesh, and in our nature and as the representative man, 
lived and died and rose again; and by His death and 
resurrection “opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers.” It tells us that this is so not only as regards 
the future, but that it concerns the present. For we 
are even here and now citizens of heaven, where Christ 
is. What follows? Why, the citizen of heaven must 
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live worthily of his citizenship. The certainty of his 
hope must be a motive for practical holiness of life. 
If there were no beyond; if death terminated every- 
thing; if before us there ever stretched just a dark 
valley, with no gleam of brightness on the farther side, 
then indeed\what would it matter! “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” But we know that it 
is not so. And every call that comes to us from our 
high-calling of God in Christ Jesus, is to live a life 
that answers to our profession. For this may God 
inspire us. In our effort after it, may He help us by 
His Divine aid. To it, and to the full realisation and 
attainment of it, may He in His mercy bring us. As 
citizens of heaven, though still far from our true home, 
let us seek to walk circumspectly; obedient to the 
laws of our King; zealous for His cause; jealous of 
His honour. And while we strive, and strive earnestly, 
after the true life for God in the world, let us use 
diligently every Divine help which our gracious God 
has given for the sustaining of the life which is from 
Him. By use of prayer, the Word of God, and Sacra- 
ment; with diligence, watchfulness and self-denial, let 
us strive to do His service, and be witnesses for Him 
in our day and generation. Then when our imperfect 
service here is ended, we shall see His face, and do 
Him complete and unending service in His presence for 


evermore. 


NOTE (p. 152). 


While for the Christian the religious argument for immor- 
tality—based upon the revelation of God’s Word, and faith 
in the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead—will 
always be that upon which he mainly relies for his own 
conviction and hope, it is well to remember that philosophy 
from very early times, from the days of Socrates and Plato, 
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has expressed its belief in the immortality of the souks Ake 
is, of course, true that philosophers have differed in the way 
in which they defined the grounds of their belief, according 
to the distinctive principles of their respective philosophical 
systems. But in the main it may be said that philosophy 
and religion agree in their belief in immortality in some 
form or another. 

The ethical argument, based upon the manifest inequality 
and incompleteness of man’s life here, and the failure to 
obtain satisfaction for the highest part of human nature, 
and to realise his highest ideals—and so to fail to find “his 
life fulfilled on this side of the grave ’’—is a powerful one 
in favour of a “continuance of his life for its completion.” 

It must be noticed, moreover, that science is now tend- 
ing to confirm the view of religion and philosophy. Sir 
Oliver Lodge has lately said that ‘‘there is no real end to 
anything in the Universe, no end to any real existence 5 
nor is there any beginning’’; and he has argued strongly 
for the ‘‘permanence of personality”? (see Reason and 
Belief, Part I, passim) Natural science and physical 
science agree in declaring that it is impossible to annihilate 
anything that exists, and that no matter can ever be 
destroyed. The same, we are told, holds good of all energy. 
“Either the soul is something material or it is only an 
energy, and in either case it simply cannot be annihilated. 
If it actually does exist, then it will always continue to 
exist whether it is connected with the body or not” (Life 
After Death, Dahl, p. 63, etc’). When to this is added the 
truth of the “permanence of personality,’ you reach the 
point of personal immortality, i.e. that the soul, the seat 
of our self-consciousness, “our ego, our whole spiritual 
life,” ‘‘ will be preserved even after death,” and is immortal. 
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By the late CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Post 8vo. 


Cloth boards 
True Vine (The). 
By the late Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES. Printed in red 
and black. Post 8V0...ccccssesccssessssseeee Cloth boards 
Turning-Points of English Church History. 
By the late Rev. EDwarD L, CuTTs, D.D. Crown 
BVOnmreeestardescucsecopecctauascuvarwac-ccrassine ae Cloth boards 
Turning-Points of General Church History. 
By the late Rev. E. L. Currs, D.D., Author of 
“ Pastoral Counsels,” &c. Crown 8vo. Cloth boaras 


Verses. 
By the late CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Small Post 
8vo. pee ener oe ae eet Cloke boards 
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NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS. SYSTEMS. 

This Series furnishes in a brief and popular form an accurate account 
of the great Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each. 

BUDDHISM—BEING A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF 

GAUTAMA, THE BUDDHA. 
By T. W. Ruys Davips, M.A., Ph.D. With Map. 

BUDDHISM IN GHINA. By the late Rev. S. BEAL, With Map. 

CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM. A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST. 
By the Rev. T. STERLING Berry, D.D. 

CONFUCIANISM AND TAOQUISM. 

By Professor R. K. DouG as, of the British Museum, With Map. 

HINDUISM, By the late Sir M. Monten WILLIaMs, M.A,, D.C.L. 

With Map. 

ISLAM AND ITS FOUNDER. By J. W.H. Sropart. With Map. 

ISLAM AS A MISSIONARY RELIGION. By C.R. Haines. (2s.) 

STUDIES OF NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS, By Evior Howarp. 

THE CORAN—ITS COMPOSITION AND TEACHING, AND THE TESTI- 

MONY IT BEARS TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By Sir WILLIAM Moir, K.C.S.1., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. 
THE RELIGION OF THE CRESCENT, OR ISLAM; ITS STRENGTH, 
ITS WEAKNESS, ITS ORIGIN, ITS INFLUENCE. 
By the Rev. W. ST. CLArr TISDALL, M.A., C.M.S. (45.) 





THE HEATHEN WORLD AND ST. PAUL. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. each. 
ST. PAUL IN DAMASCUS AND ARABIA, 
By Rev. G. Raw inson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. With Map. 
ST, PAUL AT ROME. 
By the late Very Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D., D.C.L. With Map. 


87, PAUL IN ASIA MINOR AND AT THE SYRIAN ANTIOCH. 
By the late Rev. E. H. PLumprre, D.D. With Map. 


FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 7 


CONVERSION OF THE WEST. 


A Series of Volumes showing how the Conversion of the Chief Races 
Of the West was brought about, and their condition before this oscurred. 


Foap. 8vo., cloth boards, 2s. each, 

THE CELTS. 

By the Rev. G. F. MacLean, D.D. With Two Maps. 
THE ENGLISH. 

By the above Author. With Two Maps, 
THE NORTHMEN. 

By the above Author. With Map. 
THE SLAVS. 

By the above Author. With Map. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEUTONS. 
By the late Very Rev. Dean MeRIvaLE, D.D., D.C.L. With Map. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS. 


This Series of Books is chiefly intended to illustrate the Sacred Scriptures 
by the results of recent Monumental Researches in the East. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. each. 
ASSYRIA, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES T0 THE FALL OF NINEVEH. 
By the late GEORGE SMITH, Esq., of the British Museum. A new 
and revised edition by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. 
SINAI: FROM THE FOURTH EGYPTIAN DYNASTY TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. 
By the late Henry S. PALMER Major R.B., F.R.A,S. With Map 
‘A new and revised edition by the Rev. Professor SaYor, z 
BABYLONIA (THE HISTORY OF). 
By the late GEORGE SMITH, Esq. Edited and brought up to date 
by the Rev. A. H. SayYce. 
PERSIA, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE ARAB CONQUEST. 
By the late W. S. W. Vaux, M.A. A new and revised edition by 
the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. 
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THR FATHERS FOR ENGLISH 


being centres of influence at important periods of Church Hi: 
2 es important spheres ofaction. = 








Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. each. 
BONIFACE. 
_ By the Rev. I. Grecory SmitH, M.A. (15. 6a.) ~ 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 
By the Rev. F. R. M. Hircucock, B.D. (3s.) 
LEO THE GREAT. 
By the Right Rev. C. Gorg, D.D. 
GREGORY THE GREAT. 
By the late Rev. J. BAaRMBY, B.D. 
SAINT AMBROSE: his Life, Times, and Teaching. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon THORNTON, D.D. 
SAINT ATHANASIUS: his Life and Times. 
By the Rev. R. WHELER BusH. (2s. 64.) 
SAINT AUGUSTINE. 
By the late Rev. E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
SAINT BASIL THE GREAT. 
By the Rev. RICHARD T. Situ, B.D. : 
SAINT BERNARD: Abbot of Clairvaux, A.D. 1OQI-1753. 
By the Rev. S. J. EALES, M.A., D.C.L. (2s. 6d.) 
SAINT HILARY OF POITIERS, AND SAINT MARTIN OF TC 
By the Rev. J. Gisson CAZENOVE, D.D. : 
SAINT JEROME. 
By the late Rev. Epwarp L. Cyrts, D.D. 
SAINT JOHN OF DAMASCUS. 
By the Rev. J. H. Lupron, M.A. 
SAINT PATRICK: 'his Life and Teaching. 
By the Rev. E. J. NEWELL, M.A. (2s. 62.) 
SYNESIUS OF CYRENE, Philosopher and Bishop. 
By ALICE GARDNER. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 
By the Rev. Canon Scotr HoLianp. Ra 
THE DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH; or, The Christian Apo 
the Second and Third Centuries. re aa 
By the Rev. F. Watson, D.D. Ra 
THE VENERABLE BEDE. HRS 
By the Right Rev. G. F. Brownz, D.D. 
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Eardley-Wilmot, E A 
Things that matter =< Or, The divine 
purpose in man / by E.A. Eardley-Wilmot. -- 
Londen : Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; New York : E.S. Gorham, 1911 
Wii, 160p. ; 20cm. — (The Golden lectures 
1910-11) 
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